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LITBRATURA. 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 


Was the Shadow kissed by child or maiden ? 
Infantine caressing ! 

By pale dreamer, life’s fall sun forbidden? 
Twilight of half blessing ! 

Or by votaries’ lips a saintly image pressing? 











Men like fiends who leap o’er dead and dying, 
Still new heaps to pile, 

Tossing a fierce laugh to Death’s defying, 
Wild with wrath erewhile— 

Now like children lie and wait the nurse’s smile. 


“She spoke to me!’”’—pillow’d on that thought 
Sinks the glad tired head : 

“ Smiled and nodded to me !”—light is caught 
By lips like the dead : 

“ ] am sure she saw me, as she pass’d my bed.” 


Rises slow a gaunt head from the pillow, 
Turns toward the wall, 

Sees a mute sweet shadow, like a willow 
Bending, on it fall 

Lips apart; that shade he kisses—that is all. 


Pilgrims our sweet student maidens roam, 
Genius is turned purse, 

Oh that kiss from out her Eastern home 
Thrills the universe, 

Lingering 0a the wall, effacing there war’s curse. 


Eyes like two sad flames, on Beauty’s taper 
Ever fixed, have tried 

From the thin and soulless thing to shape her 
In a bloom of pride— 

And perhaps the dream is nothing deified. 


But that Shadow-angel on the wall, 
Down the corridor 
Of the East’s dead-stricken Hospital, 
Is no heartless lure— 
Is the type of all that’s beautiful and pure. 





ANSWER TO CHARADE, BY T. K. HERVEY : 
In the Albion of February 9. 
JACK-BOOT —BOOT- JACK. 





HOW I GREW INTO AN OLD MAID. 


We were three of us at home—I, Lucy, and little Mary. Mary was, 
by many years, the younger, for three, two brothers and a sister, had 
died between her and Lucy. Only one brother was left to us, aud he 
was the eldest, two years older than I. My mother’s income was suffi- 
cient for comfort, though we had to practise much economy while Alfred 
was at college. 

He came home to us to pass the last vacation before taking orders, but 
not alone. We had walked into the village to meet the stage-coach, and 
when it came and he jumped down, a gentleman about his own age fol- 
lowed him. “ My friend, George Archer, he said; “‘ you have heard 
me speak of him. And you, George,” he added, “ have heard of my 
sisters. These are two of them, Hester and Lucy.” 

What a handsome man he was, this stranger! Tall, fair, gentlemanly ; 
with a low, sweet voice, and a winning manner. He is often in my 
mind’s eye even now as he looked that day, though so many, many years 
have gone by. : 

We must all of us, I believe, have our romance in life, and mine had 
come for me before those holidays were over. A woman, to love en- 
tirely, must be able to /ook up to the object of’ her affections, and none 
can know with what reverence I regarded him. Had one demanded of 
me, Did perfection lie in mortal man? I should have pointed to George 
Archer, The tricks that our fond imagination play us! But do not 
think I loved him unsought. No,no. He asked for me of my mother, 
and we began to talk about our plans. 

She had no objection to give me to him. He had won all our hearts, 
and hers amongst the rest. He was indeed one of the most attractive of 
men. I thought so thea, and now that I can judge dispassionately, I 
think so still. But she said we might have long to wait. I had my five 
hundred pounds, but he had nothing save a prospect of a curacy, and he 
was not yet in orders. 

Our good old rector, Mr. Coomes, had promised to take my brother as 
curate. He was getting feeble and required one, and we were delighted 
at the prospect of having Alfred near us, I dou’t know who first hinted 
that this plan might be changed—J did not: but ‘it came to be whis- 
pered that instead of Alfred Halliwell’s becoming curate of Seaford it 
would be George Archer. My mother spoke to me. She did not like it : 
she had set her heart on having Alfred settled with us. My brother, 
light-hearted, good-natured, was ready to sacrifice anything for his friend 
and favourite sister. My,mother said very little : I believe she thought 
ehe could not, consistently with the courtesy and good manners due to a 
guest. J might, bat I would not! Selfish! selfish! 

The time came, and they were ordained together. The Reverend 
Alfred Halliwell was appointed to a curacy in a remote district of North 
Wales, and the Reverend George Archer to Seaford. 

He came. He read himself in on ‘the last Sunday in Lent, the Sun- 
day preceding the Passion week. Seaford Church, standing midway be- 
tween the village and the gates of Seaford Park, was a smail, unpretend- 
ing edifice, with only one monument iuside it, and one handsome pew, and 
they pertained to the Earls of Seaford. As we walked into church that 
reaiingede yey ering a I saw, ay, staition, that Ae was in the 

~ » and the re in hi ‘ 

| of ithe congregation street heer pediteimeeyrer neon ye, hreantean dabaimaere 

e began the service and we stood up. It is oae of the few remem- 
pe moments of agitation in my life: my breath came fast, I saw 
nothing, aud my face was as white asthe snow outside—for it was a very 
early Easter that year, and snow lay on the ground. In my foolish 
fancy, I thought every one must be looking at me—as if the congrega- 
tion, in their curlosity to listen to him, could think of me! It was a 
persuasive voice, low and silvery, and though it did not tremble, I saw, 


in the first glance I stole at him, th i i 
tion, for his bright colour went and tg eT eee oe 


him, and everything else, in astonishment. Against the wall, under the 
one monument, facing the side of the pulpit, was the pew of the Earls of 
Seaford, with its brass rods and crimson curtains, During the time we 
had lived at Seaford (four years it was, then, ever since my father’s 
death) that pew had always been empty, and now it was occupied! 
Standing at the top was a young lady, just budding into womanhood, 
very beautiful; at the end, next us, was a man of fifty, short, but of 
noble presence, with a wrinkled brow and grey hair; and standing 
between these two, were four lads, of various ages, from ten to sixteen | 
or seventeen. Her eyes were fixed on his face, George Archer’s, and I[ 
could not take mine from hers. It was the sweetest face I had ever 
seen, with its exquisite features, its delicate bloom, and its dark, spiritual- 
looking eyes: it is the sweetest face that ever rises to my memory. I 
glaneed round at the large pew at the back, near the door; it was filled 
with male and female servants, some of them in the Seaford livery, and 
I knew then that that was the Earl of Seaford, his sons, and his daugh- 
ter, the Lady Georgina. 

The prayers and communion were over, the clerk gave out the psalm, 
and Mr. Archer weat into the vestry. He came out in his new black 
gown, his sermon in his hand. Tall and noble he looked; but he was 
certainly nervous, else what made him tread upon his gown, and stumble, 
as he went up the pulpit steps? I was not superstitious then, in my 
careless inexperience, else I might bave looked upon that stumble as a 
bad omen. After he had knelt down and risen up again, he moved the 
cushion before him, a little to the right, towards the Earl’s pew; not so 
as to turn even his side to the congregation, but that all present might, 
so far as possible, be brought face to face with him. “ Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” That 
text, his, that first day, stands out, on my memory, distinct and alone ; 
not, I greatly fear, so much from its divine words of inexpressible conso 
lation, as from its association with him. Oh the need, the need we all 
have of pardon, for the earthly follies and vanities our hearts are wont to 
indulge in. 

My mother had invited him to dinner that day, and we thought—I did 
—that he would walk home from church with us. But we had been in 
half an hour, and the dianer was waiting to be served, when he came. 
Lord Seaford had detained him io the vestry. 

“I was surprised to see them,” remarked my mother. “I thought they 
were not in England.” 

“ They bave been abroad three years, the earl told me,” said Mr. Ar- 
cher. * He invited me to the castle, said Lady Seaford would be glad 
to see me, but she was a great invalid.” 

“A very fiue family,” resumed my mother. “The danghter is beau- 
tifal.”’ 

“Ts she?” said Mr. Archer. 

“ Did you not think so?” 

“ To tell you the trutb,” he said, smiling, “‘ I was thinking more about 
myself, and the impression J made, than taking in any impression likely 
to be made upon me. My thoughts were running on whether I pleased 
Mr. Coomes and the congregation.” 

“T only trust Alfred will succeed as well,’ returned my mother, with 
tears in her eyes. “ Was it your own sermon?” 

“ It was indeed,” he said, earnestly. “I have written many. I used 
to write them for practive at college.” 

Ob those Sundays!—for my mother often invited him—their peaceful 
bappiness will never be erased from my memory. The intense, ecstatic 
sense of joy they reflected on my heart, is a thing to be remembered in 
silence now, as it was borne then. 

We went to church that evening, and I attended better than in the 
morning : more courage had come to me. The family from the castle 
were not there. After service he overtook us in the churchyard, and 
drew my arm within his. I think my mother expected him to walk with 
her, tor she was quite of the old school, and very particular with us. 
However, she walked on with Lucy, and we followed, be pressing my hand 
in the dark night. 

“ Hester, dearest,” he whispered, “ shall I do?” 

“Do?” L repeated, scarcely heeding what he meant, in my weight of 
seaeioen. For it was the first time I had walked thus familiarly with 

i 


m. 
“ Shall I do for a clergyman, think you? Shall I read and preach well 
enough for them?” 

He knew he would, there was conscious triamph io his voice as he 
spoke : what need to give him my assurance? Yet [ tried to speak a 
timid word of congratulation. 

He clasped me closer to him, he held my hand with a deeper pressure, 
he balted io the narrow path, and, raising my face to his, kissed it lov- 
ingly. ‘“ Oh, Hester, my dearest, how happy we are in each other!’ he 
murmured, “ how bright will be our future!” 


our footsteps, perbaps she thought we were lingering too far behind. 

“ Mr, Archer, are you and Hester not walking slowly? It is very cold.” 

= he raised his face from mine, and we weat on, close to my mother and 
ucy. 

Ob, let me believe that he did indeed love me! Iam an old woman 
now, and have struggled through a lonely life, carrying with me a 
bruised heart. But let me still believe that my dream was real, that, 
one its brief lasting, George Archer’s love for me was pure and 
true 

My brother fell ill in June. He had been ailing ever since he went 
down to Wales. The weather, when he travelled, was severe, the place 
bleak, and he wrote us word that the cold seemed, from the first, to have 
struck on bis chest, and settled there. In Juue he grew worse, and want- 
ed my mother to go down. 

“1 shall send you instead, Hester,” she said, after considering over 
his letter. ‘“ I cannot go and leave you children here alone.” 

I looked up to remonstrate, feeling the hot colour flush into my face. 
What! send me away from him, miles and miles, where I cou'd never see 
him, hear his voice, listen for his step? Buta better feeling came over 
me, and the hasty words died on my lips: how could I refuse to comfort 
my sick brother ? 

“ Hester is thinking of Mr. Archer,” laughed Lucy. “Now, Hester, 
don’t deny it, I can see it in your face. Look at it, mamma. She is 
indignant that any one should be so unfeeling as to banish her from 
Seatord. 

“* Hester must remember that she is, in a remote degree, the cause of 
this illness of Alfred’s. Had he been curate here, his indisposition would 
have been well attended to at first, and cured before now. It is only 
neglect that has suffered it to get ahead,” 


look. 
“ Mamma,” she said, “let me go to Alfred instead of Hester.” 
My mother shook her head. 


Just then, my mother called out to us. Perhaps she missed the echo of 


Her tone was mild, but conscience smote me. Lucy s3wv my downcast 


“Tt is not only that Hester‘is older than 


you, Lucy, but she has a steadiness of character and manner which you | 
want. 1 can trust her to travel alone ; you are too giddy.” 
* Why you know we always said Hester was cut out for an old maid, 





“A very good mistake,” said my mother. 

George Archer spoke much with me, of his prospects, before I left. He 
was all buoyancy and hope, as youth is sure to be. He was indulginga 
chimera—thougb neither of us thought it one, then—that the Earl of Sea- 
ford, who had beea remarkably friendly with him, during his fortnight’s 
stay, might perbaps give hima living. The family had gone to town 
after Easter, for the season, and for Lady Georgina’s presentation, And 
we heard that she bore away the palm of beauty at the drawing-room, 
that George the Fourth, sated though he was with ladies’ charms, had 
spoken publicly of her exceeding loveliness. 

I found Alfred very ill. But it was as my mother thought—what he 
chiefly wanted was care—he called it “coddling.” It has pleased God, 
in His infinite wisdom, to allot to us all some especial talent of useful- 
ness, and I think that my humble one lies in being a good nurse, in an 
aptness for soothing and attending on the sick. Alfred lodged with an 
overseer and his wife (the man had something to do with mines), and 
though they were attentive to him, in their rough, free way, they had no 
idea of those cares and precautions necessary in illness. There is no 
need, however, to linger over this part of my story. With the aid of warm 
weather, and the blessing of One, who helps in time of need, I got Alfred 
round again. By the end of August he was quite well, and I went back 
to Seaford. 

It was a long journey for me: travelling in those days was not what 
it isnow: but [halted at Shrewsbury. e had some very distant ac- 
quaintances living there, of whom we knew little more than the name, 
but my mother wrote to them to receive me, which they kindly did for a 
night both going and [returoing. I left Shrewsbury early in the morn- 
ing, and reached Seaford about eight in the evening. 

i’ never doubted that George Archer would be waiting for me, but 
when we arrived, and they came flocking round the coach-door, he was 
not there. Mamma, Lucy, and Mary, but no George. It was a lovely 
summer’s night, the harvest moon near the fall, but a dark shade seemed 
te have fallen on my spirit. 

Wheu the heart truly loves, it is always timid, and I did not inquire 
after him. Yet we talked a great deal during our walk home, and at 
supper. Chiefly about Alfred: theesituation of his home, the sort of 
people with whom he lived, his parish duties, the family at Shrewsbury 
all sorts of things: it seemed they never could be tired of asking me 
questions one upon another. But wken Lucy and | went up to our bed- 
room for the night, I put on an indiffereat manner, and asked if they saw 
much of Mr. Archer, 

‘* Not so mugh as when you were at home, of course,” laughed Lucy; 
“ bis attraction was gone.. And, latterly, very little indeed. Since 
Seafords came, he is often withthem. And he is reading with Lord Sale 
and Master Harry Seaford. They go to him every day.” 

** Are the Seatords at the castle, then?” 

“ They came in July. Parliament rose early, the king went to Brigh- 
ton, and all the grandees followed his example of leaving towa ; we get 
all the ‘ fashionable intelligence’ here now, Hester.” 

** Did be know I was expected to-night ?” 

“ The king ?” 

“ Don’t joke, Lucy, I am tired. You know I meant Mr. Archer.” 

“ Yes, be knew it. We met him this morning, aad Mary told him, and 
{ wonder he did not go with us to meet the coach. Perhaps he is dining 
at the castle ; the earl asks him sometimes. Very dangerous to throw him 
into the society of that resplendeat Lady Georgina.” 

“ Dangerous ?” 

“* Well, it would be, I should say, if he were not cased round with your 

armour.” 

‘*How much more nonsense, Lucy? 

Lady Georgina!” 

“ That’s just it, her beauty,” laughed Lucy. “ I’ll defy ghe lowliest 

curate of the church to be brought within its radius and not be touched 

with it. Nevertheless, I suppose you'll bave your adorer here to-morrow 

morning, as constant as ever.” 

It was the morrow morniug when he came. No one was in the room 

when he entered, and he strained me to his breast, and kissed me ten- 

derly. Ob, my two months’ absence were amply repaid by his luoks and 

words of love! 

“ I thought to have seen you last night,” I whispered. 

“ So did I, Hester, I had been copying some music for Lady Georgina 

Seaford, and went to the castle with it, after dianer; and the couatess 

and some of them kept me neg till past tea. I was thunderstruck 

“peal took out my watch, for [ did not think I bad beea there an 
our. 

in his coveted presence, with his tender words, with his looks of love, 

how could [ conjure up uneasy thoughts? Aad what grated on my 

feelings in this last speech I drove away. 

My mother had made acquintance with the housekeeper at the castle, 
@ Mrs. Stannard a kindly gentlewoman. She had been to tea once or 
twice, and it was from her Lucy got what she called her “ fashionable 
intelligence.” One morning, about a week after I got home, sbe came in 
and asked if I would like go to the castle and teach English to the little 
Lady Ellen Seaford. 

1 was electrified—frightened—at the proposal, and she proceeded to 
explain tomy mother. This little child, the youngest of the family, had 
a Swiss goveraess, but just now had no one to teach her English. Lady 
Seatord was lamenting this, in the hearing of Mrz. Staunard, and the 
latter thought ot me. 

“Tam not competent to be a governess ; I don’t know anything; I 
never learnt a note of music,” { breathlessly iuterrupted. 

* It is oaly for Eaglish, my dear,” said Mrs. Stannard ; “ you are quite 
competent to that. They don’t waat music or any accomplishment. 
Your going to the castle tor two or three hours a day would be like pas- 
time, and you would be paid well.”’ 

So it was decided that I should go, each day, from half-past two to five, 
to give Lady Eilen Seaford English lessons, and I entered on my duties 
on the following Monday. ‘ 

I went up to the castle with fear and trembling, wondering what real _ 
lords and ladies were !ike, in social intercourse, and how they would ae- 
cost me, and whatever I should answer; wondering whetver I should 
have to sit in a saloon, all gilding and mirrors. The goose I was! The 
schoolroom was plaia, almost bare, and the lords and ladies were just like 
other people ; the younger ones free and unceremonious ia their speech 
and manners to each other, as we children were at home. 

The countess was a tall, stately woman, quiet and reserved. None of 
her children resembled her but Viscount Sale. She was wrapped in a 
thick shawl, though the day was hot, and looked ill. One day, in that 
first week, I think it was on the Wednesday, Lady Georgina came into 
the room while the little girl was readiag to me, and I rose up and 
curtseyed. 

* Don’t let me disturb you,” she said, in a pleasant, careless tone. 
“ Miss Halliwell, [ presume, Has my sister nearly finished reading ?” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Lady Ellea, shutting the book of her own accord. 
“ T have read @ page, and that’s enough. The words are hard, and 1 don’t 


One so high and beautiful as 








hen I gathered courage to look around, I, for the moment, forgot 


‘ 


ing angry. 





with her starched notions and sober ways,” retorted Lucy, who was feel- 
“Um sure it isa mistake her being married.” 


like it.”’ 
{ The child had not read half enough, but I doubted whether it was my 
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place to differ from her ; and, at that early stage, did not presume to do | 
20. I stood in hesitation. aa 

“Mises Halliwell,” said Lady Georgina, bring'ng forward a buge port- | 
folio, “ do you know how to mouat bandecreens? Look at this pair ! 
have begun. I am not making a good job of them. Can you help me?! 
Mademoiselle knows no more about it than thie child. Ellen, let my | 

tinge alone.” 

ae iF bnpoceed, I d'd know something about 
cardboard, ornamenting ecreens with gilt flowers, 
I did not pretend to draw, never having been taught. But I must have 
had some taste for it; for, when a child, I would spend hours copying the 
landscapes on an old china tea-set, and any other pretty view that fell in 
my way. George Archer once found one of my old drawings, and kept 
it, eaying he ebould keep it for ever. Ab me! ; 

I told Lady Georgina I thought I could assist ber, but that the little 
girl had only just begun her studies. 

“ Oh, her studies are of no consequence for one day,’’ she remarked, in 
@ peremptory tone. “ Nelly, dear, go to Mademoieelle : my compliments, 
and I am monopolising Mise Halliwell this afternoon.” é 

The child went out of the room, glad to be dismissed. She dis 


mounting drawings on | 
and such like, though 











liked learning English, and had told me her French was less difficult to 
her. ; 
“ Do you cut the gilt paper out on a trencher or with scissors ?” asked 
Lady Georgina. “For the flowers, I mean.” 
Before 1 could answer, a merry-looking boy of fifteen, or rather more, 
looked into the room, and then sprang in. It was the Honourable Harry 
ford 


“ { say, Georgy, are you in this place? I have been all over the house 
after you. Who was to think you had tarned schoolgirl again? What 
are you up to here?” 

“Why-do you aek ?”’ inquired Lady Georgina, without raising her bead 
from the screens. 

Papa wants to know if you mean to ride with him this afternoon, and 
he sent me to find you.” : 

“No,” she replied. “ Tell papa it will be scarcely worth while, for I 
must begin to dress in an hour. And I am basy.”’ j 

“ You can go and tell bim yourself, Madam Georgy. There’s Wells, with 
my — and I want to catch him.” 

* Where is pa at”? ‘ 

“ Oh, I don’t know ; in the library, or somewhere.” 

The lad vaulted from the room and down the stairs as he spoke, and I 
saw him tearing after Wells, the gamekeeper. Truly these young scions 
epoke and acted as freely as common people. 

Lady Georgina left the room, I supposed to fiad the earl. Whea she 
came in again, she balted before a mirrror that was let into the panel 
between the windows, and turned some of the flowing curls round ber 
fingers. She caught my earnest gaze of admiration. Her sylph like form, 
her fair neck and arms—for it was not the custom then for young ladies 
to have these eovered—ber bright hair, her patrician features, their da- 
mask bloom, and the flash of conscious triumph lighting her eye. Very 
conscious of her fascinations was the Lady Georgiaa Seaford : I gaw it 
in that moment. She turned sharply round to me: 

“What are you thioking of, Miss Halliwell?” 

The question startled me. I was timid and ignorant, and thought I 
must confess the trath when a noble lady demanded it. So I stammered 
out my thoughts—that until 1 saw her I had not deemed it possible 
for any .one to be so lovely. 

“ You must be given to flattery in this part of the world,” she said, 
with a conscious blush and a laugh of triumph. * Another, here, has 
avowed the same to me, and I advised Aim not to come to the castle too 
often if there were a danger that I should turn his bead. 

Who was that other? A painful conviction shot over me that it was 
Mr. Archer. 4 

She seemed quite a creature of impulse, indulged and wilful. Before 
she had sat twenty minutes, she pushed the drawings together, said it 
was stupid, and we would go on with it another day. So the litile gir) 
came back to me. 

It was five o’clock, and I was putting on my bonnet to leave, when 
Lady ‘Georgina came iato the room again in full dress. They were go- 
ing out to dinner. An India muslig frock, with blue floss trimming, a 
blue band round ber slender waist, with a pearl buckle, pearl side-combs 
in her hair, a pearl necklace, and long white gloves. 

“Welly,” she said to her sister, “1 want you to give a message to the 


boys.” And she bent down, and whispered the child. 


“ You will stay to take de thé wid me dis afternoon,” said Mademoi- | 
selle, who had now made progress ia Eoglisb. 

“No, thank you,” I aaswered. “My head aches andI want to get 
home.” 

“ You cannot go till madame la comtesse 
Ab mon Dieu, but it is triste in discampagne! I have de headache too, | 
wid it. I shall bave de glad heart next week to quit it.” 

“ You bave always fouad it dull, mademoiselle.”’ 

“ As if anybody was capable to find it anything else! Except it is de | 
Lady Georgina. And perhaps de earl, wid his steward, and his shooting, 
aud his af-faire. But, for de Lady Georgina, she does keep herself alive 
wid flirting : as she would anywhere. She is de regular flirt.” 

“ But then she is so very beautifal.” 

“ Bh bien, oui, if she would dress like one Christian. But de Eaglish 
don’t know bow; wid deir bare necks, and deir curied hair. There is no 
race in de world who ought to put on clothes, Miss Halliwell, but de 
French women.” . 

“ Lady Georgina always looks well,” I sighed. 
lousy ? 


has seen you : she did say so. 


Was it a sigh of jea- 





“ For de fashions here, she do,” answered Mademoiselle, shrugging her 
shoulders at the “fashions here.” “ But she has got de vanity! And 
not no mercy. She bas turned de head of dat poor young minister, 
and——” 

A great spasm took my throat. 
terrnpted. ; 

* To be sure. One can see dat his heart is breaking for her. And she 
leads him on—leads him on. Ido tink she loves him a little bit—but 
I only whisper dis to you, my dear, for de earl and de comtesse would 
give me chivy if dey beard me. Bat when she has amused herself to her 
tancy, she will just laugh at him, and marry. It is her fiancé dat is de 
handsome man.” 

My heart leaped into my mouth. “Is Lady Georgina Seaford en- 
gaged?” TI burst forth. 

* You do seem surprised,” cried the French woman. “She is to have 
Mr. Caudour. He is my Lord Caudour’s eldest son, and is now abroad 
wid some of de embassies. Dat is why he has never been here. He is 
some years older dan she, but it is de good parti for her, and they will 
be married this summer.” 

Mademoiselle talked on, and thought I listened, but I heard no more. 
A weight was taken from my beart. And yet, with what reason? For 
to couple a lowly curate with the Lady Georgina Seaford, was ridicu- 
lously absurd. I had to wait to see the countess—it was that evening she 
gave me the bracelet—and it was near six when I left the castle. 

The evening is in my memory now. It was still and balmy, and the 
sun was drawing towards its setting. I took the slanting cut through the 
park, it was the shortest way, and as I hastened along the narrow path, 
over which the trees hung thickly, I came face to face with Mr. Archer. 
He was going there to dinner; I sawit by his dress. He shook hands, 
in a constrained manner, and then there was a silence between us, as 
there often had beeu of late. Some power—it was surely not my owa— 
nerved me to speak. 

‘“T wanted to see you: I am glad we have met. We heard this after- 
noon that you had given up your caracy. Is it true?” 

* Yes,” he answered, breaking off a switch from one of the trees, and 
beginning to strip it, with bis face turned from me. 

“ Then have you heard of another ?” 

“I bave accepted what may lead to something better than a curacy,” 
he said, tearing away at the stick. “The post of resident tutor to the 
young Seafords.” 

Was it a spasm now that fell on my heart? “Then 
you leave bere—you go with them?” I faltered. 

“ When they leave next week, I shall have to accompany them. We 
must temporarily part, Hester.” 

“Temporarily!” Calm as is my general nature, there are moments in 
my life when it has been goaded to vebemence: it was so then. “ Let us 
not part to night witbout an explanation, Mr. Archer,”’ I poured forth. “ Is 
it me you love, or is it Lady Georgina Seaford ?” 

The red light from the setting sun was upon us, for, in talking, we had 
moved restlesely to the opening in the trees, and the landecape lay fall 
around, but the warm colour did not equal the glow upon his face. I 
saw he loved her: far more passionately than he had ever loved me. He 
stood in hesitation, like a guilty coward, as if no words would arise at 
his bidding. ; 

“I give you back your freedom,” I uttered. “I see we can no 


“Do you mean Mr. Archer?” I in- 


Ay, one of ice. 





“William or Harry?” asked the little girl, aloud. 

“Qh, Harry,” replied Lady Georgina. “ William would not trouble 
himeelf to remember.” 

She left the room again. What the purport of her whisper was I of 
course never knew. Mudemoiselle Berri, the Swiss governess, was with 
us then, writing, and when Lady Ellen ran tothe window and got upon 
a chair to lean out of it, she gues the table, pulled the child back, and 
said sometbing very fast in French, to which the child replied equally 
fast. I could not understand their language, but it seemed to me they 
were disputing. 

‘“* Miss Hulliwell will hold me, then,” said the little girl, in English, 
“ for I wild look. I want to see Georgy get iuto the carriage. Please 
hold me by my frock, Miss Halliwell.” 

I laid hold of the child by the gathers of her buff gingham dress, and 
the governess began to talk tome. I laughed, and shook my head. 

“ What does Mademoiselle say ?” I asked of Lady Ellen. 

“ Oh, it’sabout a little girl she knew falling out of a window and break- 
ing her reins. It is all a conte, you know; she says it to frighten me. 
What do you call reins in English? There’s Georgy : she’s got on mam- 
mu’s Indian shawl.” 

I bent forward over the head of the child. The bright curls of Lady 
Georgina were just flitting into the carriage, and something yellow gleam- 
ed from her Shoulders, It was the Indian sbawl. The earl stepped in 
after her, and following him, in his black evening suit and white cra- 
= went MY betrothed husband, George Archer. My heart stood 
still. 

“T wished dear mamma was well enough to go out again,” sighed 
the little girl. “Gregory has all the visiting now.” 

She remained looking after the carriage, and I with her. We saw it 
sweep round to gain the broad drive ofthe park. Lord Seaford was seated 
by the side of his daughter, and he opposite to her. 


Il, 


Autamn and winter passed away, and it became very close to the an- 
niversary of the period when Mr. Archer first came ascurate. There was 
no outward change in our position: to those around, the Reverend 
George Archer was still the engaged lover of Miss Halliwell. But a 
change had come, and we both knew it. 

It seemed that a barrier had been gradually, almost imperceptibly, 
growing up between us. He was cold and abseot in his manner, when 
with me, and his visits to our house were not now frequent. He appeared 
to be rising above his position, leaving me far beneath. Mr. Coomes had 
latterly been ailing: it was rarely that he could accept the dioner or 
evening invitations sent to him, and since the earl’s retarn to Seaford 
there had been much visiting going on. So the county gentlemen would 
say, ‘‘ Then you will come and say grace for us, Mr. Archer,” and he 
always went. It would sometimes happen, when they were going a dis- 
tance, as on the above day, that Lord Seaford invited him to a seut in bis 
peng : and he was often, now, a guest at the castle. I have said he 
was a handsome man : he was more ; be was well-informed, elegant and re- 
fined : as a clergyman, be was regarded as, in some degree, an equal, by 
the society so much above him, and he was courted and caressed from 
many sides. Thus it was that he acquired a false estimation of his 
own position, and ambitious pride obtained rule in his heart. But not 
for all this was he neglecting me. No, no: there was another and a 
ae = cause. 

er was later this spring than the last, and, on its turn, the Seafords 
were to depart for town. My duties at the castle would conclude on the 
Thursday io Passion week ; and, I may mention, that over and above the 
remuneration paid me, which was handsome, her ladyship the countess 
pressed upon me a bracelet of enamel, which my mother said must have 
cost tix or seven pounds, I have it still : but it isnot fashioned like those 
that are worn now. , 

Thursday came, the last day of my attendance; and after our early 
dinner I set off to walk to the castle. A rumour was afloat that after- 
noon—oue had been to our, houee and said it—that Mr. Archer had thrown 
up bis curacy. His year had been out three weeks, but he had then 
agreed to remain on, waiting for something better, at a stipend of £100 a 
year. It was impossible for Mr. Coomes now, in hjs failing health, to do 
the duty unassisted. I had been looking forward, with eager hope, to the 
departure of the Seafords, thinking that perbaps our old loving, confiden- 
tial days might return : and now thisrumour! It seemed as if there was 
to be no hope for me in this cruel world, and I sat down to the lessons ot 
little Elien Seaford, like one ina troubled maze. Before they were over, 
Ma‘temoiselle Berri came in, and told the child to go to her mamma: 








some Visitors were there, who wished to see her. 


ew be anything to each other. I wish, from my heart, we never had 
en. 

* Hester,” he exclaimed, suddenly turning, and taking both my hands, 
“you are well quit of me. A man with the unstable heart that mine has 
proved, could never bring you happiness. Curse my memory, in future, 
as you will: I well deserve it.”’ 

“ But what do you promise yourself, to have become enthralled with 
her, so immeasurably above you?” wus wrung from me, in my emotion. 

“TI promise myself nothing. I only know that I can live but in ber pre- 
sence, that she is to me in the light of an angel from heaven. God for- 
give my infatuation !” 

“You need forgiveness. To indulge a passion for one who will soon be 
the wife of another.” 

“ Of whom?” he fiercely asked. The glow on his face bad faded, and 
_ lips were so strained that the teeth were seen—he who never showed 
them. 

‘* She is to marry Lord Caudour’s son.” 

“ Ab, that’s nothing, if you mean bim,” he answered, drawing his breath 
again. ‘She bas told me sbe dislikes him. And though her father de- 
sires the match, he will not force her inclinations,” 

“Then you wish your freedom back from me?” And my lips, as I 
asked it, were as white as his own. I could feel they were. 

‘Pardon my fickleness, Hester! I cannot marry you, loving another.” 

“ Then I give it you,” I said, ia a sort of wild desperation. ‘ May the 
wife you choose never cause you to regret me.” 

“ Tbanks from me would be like a mockery,” he whispered ; “I can 
only hope that you will fud your reward. Let us shake hands, Hester, 
for the last time.” 

I held out my right hand. And he took it in his, and bent down his 
forehead upon it, and kept it there. I saw his lips move. I do believe 
he was praying for my welfare. He pray! 

We walked away ia opposite directions ; soon, I stopped and looked 
after him. He was stridivg on, He never turned ; and ashe approached 
the bend in the path, which would bide him from my sight, he flung the 
little switch away, with a sharp, determined gesture. Like he had just 
flung away my love. Oh the misery that overwhelmed me! the fearful 
blank that had fallen on me! I cast myself down on the grass, where no 
eye could see me, and sobbed aloud in my storm of despair. That a 
— -” woman of fifty should have to confess to anything so un- 
seemly 

I did not heed how long I lay. When I got up, the sun had set, it was 
dusk, and, as 1 waiked forward, I staggered like one in drink. As I passed 
the rectory, a sudden idea came over me, and I went in. Mr. Coomes 
was drinking his tea, by firelight. 

“Why, my dear,” he said, * is it you?” 

I sat down with my back to the fire: I did not care that he should see 
my face, even by that faint light. And I told him what I came for—to 
beg that he would take my brother as his curate. 

‘ My dear, it istrue that Mr. Archer is going to leave me; but who 
told yon ot it?” 

** He told me so himself.” 

“ He is a changeable fellow, then! He said he did not wish it imme- 
diately known, and requested me not to speak of it. I have been think- 
ing of your brother.” 

“Oh, Mr. Coomes,” I said; “ You know it was through me he was 
driven away from here to give place to Mr. Archer. Since his illness, 
that thought Las rested, like a weight, on my conscience. He has been 
il! again this winter, the bleak air there tries him. If you would but re- 
ceive him as curate now!” 

“* We will see about it,” said Mr. Coomes. And I rose to go. 

“ Hester,” he whispered, in a kind voice, as he followed me to the door, 
“how is it between you and George Archer? Serene?” — 

“ That is over,” I said, striving indifferently. “ We bave bid each other 
adieu for ever.” 

“It I did not think this! He is losing himself like an idiot. God’s 
peace be with you, my child!” 


I. 
It all came out to the Earl of Seaford. We heard of it when they came 
down to the castle inautumn. Bat there was a fresh tutor then, and the 


Lady Georgina was not with them, she was jast married to the Honoura- 
ble Mr. Caudour, One day, in London, Lord Sale overheard a conversa- 
tion between his sister aud Mr. Archer, and had joked ber about it before 
bis father. The earl snapped at the matter, and Mr. Archer was go infa- 
tuated as to confess to him that he loved the Lady Georgina. The ear] 


poobed him down contemptuously, paid him what was due, 
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gina before be left, and she treated it lightly: said she could not help 
him, that it was no fault of hers, but she should ever retain a pleasant re- 
miniscence of bis flattering sentiments towards her. ‘* You should have 
seen bis poor wan face, Miss Halliwell, when he left de house,” whispered 
Mademoiselle to me, confidentially. “I was coming in from a walk wid 
de litte) girl, and met him in de hall: he beld out bis nand to me to say 
good-by, and I looked up at bis face—it was one tableau of miserie. And 
de Lady Georgina, she weat, all gay, to a soirée at de Duchess of 
Gloncester’s dat same evening, and I do not tink she did care one pin for 
de killed heart of dat poor young clergyman.” 

So my brother became curate of Seaford, and, in time, our mother died, 
and I grew into an old maid. And never more at Seaford did news come 
to us of the Reverend George Archer. 





GUSTAVE PLANCHE. 


Critics, by courtesy and conventionally so caffed, swarm in buzzing 
legions on the face of the earth. Bat a critie of M. Planche’s weight aud 
figure is a rarissima avis interris. It is practically au abuse of the 
parts of speech to put him in the same category with them. The generie 
title covers him and them, distinct as they are in species, much as the 
term University-man includes alike the double first and the polloi, or as 
the immortality of the Al .eid extends to fortisque Gyas fortieque Cloan- 
thus as well as to pius Alaeas, or as the histrionic profession pbumbers 
not only the genius who enaets Hamlet, but the twin walking sticks who 
play Rosencrantz and Guildenstera, We do not claim for M. Planche 
the very highest place in the critical guild, or the next to it, or the next 
but one, and are tar from accepting, on faith, his own estimate of himself, 
implicit or explicit (and, sooth to say, if implicit in form, it is explicit 
enough in spirit: if he blows his owa irampet, he does it with uo uncer- 
tain sound) ; but at least he is one who brings method, philosophy, and 
science to bear on his critical studies ; he is no desultory dawdler, no 
shallow dogmatist ; he is not one of those who give jadgmeat on the spur 
of the moment, by instinct ; who vent oracular deliverances, by intul- 
tion; and who spare us, as well they may (in fact, a3 needs they must), 
their reasoos. M. Planche bas his reasons for his verdicts, and gives them; 
he has premises for his conclusions, and propounds them. If he begs to 
differ from a received opinion, it is always with an et voici pourquor. If 
he prefers Victor Hugo’s * Feuilles d’Automne” to his * Orientales,”’ he 
lets us know the reason why—prefacing the statement of it with a voici 
pourquei, and appending a voi/d pourquoi when the statement is on the 
record. And what he practices himseif, he expects from others ;—as 
where, reviewing M. Villemain’s Preface to the new French Dictiouary, 
aod taking exception to the writer’s depreciation of the style of the ency- 
clopediste, when compared with their Augustan forerunsers, be observes : 
“IT bave no wish to twit him with this peculiarity of taste; he is, of 
course, at liberty to prefer the austerest, chastest epoch in our literature. 
But he owed it to himself, he owed it to the Academy, to explain his rea- 
sons for this preference,’ &. M. Plancke has bitterly devounced the 
want of frank and loyal critics, and the “scandalous prostitution” of bis 
craft, to purposes of serdid hire ; to the no-meaniogs of slip-shod indiffer- 
ence, elegantly apathetic, broaching all questions, solving none; to reck- 
less cleverness, scattering fine things baphazard ; and to stiff starched 
pedantry, far-seeing only into the far back, purblind to the present, stark 
blind to the future. But there is a criticism, and with it M. Pianche 
casts in his lot, which is “severe, watchful, impartial, recognising no 
other law than conscience, no other end than truth.” O! this order of 
criticism he would be, and in mavy respects is, a Representative Man, 
worthy of all acceptation. 

M. Alfred Michiels bas laid stress on the coolly-conducted plagiarisms 
of M. Planche,—especially bis guasi-appropriativa of Sir Waiter Scott’s 
critical biography of Fielding. A reviewer in one of our (uow defuact, 
one and al)) Foreiga Quarterlies, while calling this a “very impudent 
reproduction,” and while allowing that M. Plaucbe’s literary essays con- 
tain some barefaced picking and stealing from others, and not a lew er- 
rors all bis own, affirms that all these drawbacks may be admitted to the 
utmost, and yet not affect M. Planche’s reputation as * the mos! peuetrat- 
ing aod redoubtable critic of the day.’ His great merit, it is urged, con- 
sists in the certainty of bis glance—in seeing at once the difference be- 
tween what the author under his review intended and what he has really 
accomplished.* Hence he is said to have been for many years the terror 
of the poets—* and justly, for with a keen glance he saw through all their 
sophistical pretences, and detected the latent falseness of the ileas which 
glittering verses or paradoxical systems had served to concwal.” If he 
saw from the firet the * astonishing genius’ of Madame Dadevan', so did 
he “the false, mechanical, paradoxical talent’’t of Victor Hugo. The 
latter has bad to bear a deal of rough usage at bis hands. M. Pianche ri- 
dicules the excess of costume aad upholtery lore in Votre Dame, to the 
exclusién of living men and women: “ it is plain the author would much 
more readily put up with the cathedral without deacon or ringer, than 
with deacou or riuger without the cathedral.” Quaasimodo and Claude 
Frollo are mere poiats baptised with the names of men : jewels and appa- 
rel are the chief, nay the only actors in this book. Certain ballads ot the 
same author are said to mark, in M. Hugo’s career, a lamentable transit 
from incomplete thought to abolitioa of all thought whatsoever. In the 
“ Orientales,’”’ be * says all that be wishes, but it should be added that he 
has nothing to say.” “I can understand,” says M. Pianche again, “ why 
M. Hugo admires and applauds himself in the Orientales ; tor his object 
was to strike us blind, and that object is attained.” Eugéne Scribe is 
avother of the critic’s black sheep, at whose expense he is severe and sa- 
tirical a4 diserétion—making merry, e#pecially, at the dramatist’s recep- 
tion at the Academy, for which occasion he happily “fouad time to pen 
his discourse between a cavatiua and a trio”—while M. Villemain is flout- 
ed for his part in the scene, in answering the discour:e of the new mem- 
ber ; the historian being characterised as one who cannot take, but is 
active at following, the lead—constituting himeelf the tribune of a success 
ful cause, or of a cause within an ace of success—careful not to compro- 
mise himself in behalf of adventurers, but proclaiming ia clear and souor- 
ous tones the triumph of ideas which are triumphant. “ Ten years ago,” 
it is objected (we may call it thirty years ago now,) “ M. Villemaiu would 
only have offered M. Scribe contempt or cold respect ; to-day, the breach 
being already opened and stormed, M. Villemain mounis courageously to 
the assault.” Cbatcaubriand found no dazzled votary ia M. Pranche. M. 
de Chateaubriand, says he, peer, ambassador, and minister of state, had 
persuaded his readers that he was a great statesman, who worte poetry at 
snatches of leisure ; and the multitude was astounded at this universality 
of genius: on the other hand, M. de Chateaubriand, author of the “ Ge- 
nius of Christianity,” the “ Martyrs,” and the “ Itinerary,” had persuaded 
the legislators of the Luxembourg, the ambassadors of Europe, and the 
sovereigas of the Restoration, that he was, above all and before all else, 
& master of poetry and eloquence, and that, by the beauty of his speeches, 
he swayed the Chambers and the diplomatic corps. Thus the statesmen 
and the author aggrandised each the other, people being forbidden to 
think of them apart; but in effect, when once separately scrutinised, the 
statesman and the author dwindle to far less marvellous proportions. We 
then find in M. de Chateaubriand nothing beyond a reader of fice disvour-er, 
a writer of a high class, but one whose name will long outlive his works. 
Of the * Genius of Christianity,” M. Planche remarks, that had there been 
a Madame du Deffund, or one of her quality, among the women of the 
Consulate, this book would have been characterised more severely than 
the Esprit des Lois: “it might have been called without injustice Jes 
Agréments de la Religion Chrétienne”—for, in truth, be adds, neither 
hictory, nor philosophy, nor art regarded in its various aspects, is fairly 
dwelt with in the “ Genius of Christianity,” which is really a book writ- 
ten for loungiog womankind, and for young gentlemen who devote their 
time to gaming, fencieg, and riding; while for earnest minds who read 
for other purposes than mere diversioa, it is a barren repast, a flavourless 
kind of fruit, a sapless plant, just so much light dust, valueless in itself, 
but gleaming and gilded, and so engaging the eye that admires all that 
glitters though it be not gold. Delavigne is rallied on the cautious adjust 
ment of his plays to the timidity of public taste or classical tradition ; 
Dumas, on a-sailing it without firstapprising the worth of the monument 
he set about destroyiog—preoccupied by Shakspeare and Schiiler, and 
rashly undertakiog war agaiost the ideal, that is to say, against poetry 
itself; Eugéne Sue, on tbe bash he made of history and romance in his 
historical romance of ‘ Latréaumont”’—of which the critic declares him- 
self forced to speak with severity, “ because the way in which the author 
speaks of himseif and his writings dees away with every thought of indul- 
gence.” The day bas been when the rising talent of the great nation 
shook in its sou/iers (if it had them ; if not, perbaps in its sabots) at the 
Lame and fame of that terrible Gustave Planche. 

Io analysing poem, play, or romance, be shows the hand of a master. 
He leaves to others the practise of that kind of analysis which consists in 
a mere abridgment, a dry though minute abstract of the plot and pur- 





* « This is the touchstone of criticism. The poet deceives himself, and then 
deceives his readers by a dexterous or pompous exhibition of his aim. The 
word is taken for the deed ; tinsel holds the place of gold ; aud, since both glit 
ter alike, the public needs the real counoisseur to warn it of the counterfeit.’"— 





and civilly 
He saw the Lady Geor- 


dismissed him from the house that same hour. 
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Thus, in a notice of Delavigne’s Don Juan d’Autriche, he pre- 
faces his analysis of the “ characters” of the picce by a waraing to bis 
readers that he is not going to résumer the story of it’; “ for it is my 
belief,” be says, “ that neither literature nor the public is ever @ gainer 
by procés-verbaux.” If there be readers who expect from their journal a 
dramatic bill of fare of the current play, just as gourmands do the pro- 
gramme of a feast, before they give the signal to their curiosity or their 
appetite,—he bows out such readers, as gentry to whom criticism bas 


| of the University of Oxford, to hear some fragments of Shakspeare trans- | the mere expression of the general or particular, abstract or concrete 


nothing to say, aad for whom he neither has written, writes, bor will | 


write. : : 
As instances of the power, the delicacy, the often subtle psychological 
art, which distinguish bis analyses of fictitious character, may be men- 


tioned his study of Manon Lescaut—who, whatever the exteat of her | 


errors, “ never fails to softea our indigaation by her tender and ingeau- | 


ous ways,”—of the Chevalier Desgrieux, in the same tale, who, the better 
to enjoy the present, shuts his ears to the menaces of the fature, and who 
wil! not doubt, becatise to doubt were at once the doom of bis happiness; 
—of George Bussy, in Jules Sandeau’s Marianna, too true an exponent 
of the too true doctrine that “ love is assuredly the most cruel and eelfish 
of all the passious,’’—and, indeed, of nearly all the characters in the same 
carefal novelist’s writings, most of which exbibit the same ingenious 
though latent alliance of philosopby and poetry, the same ekill in draw- 
ing forth action from thought, and embodying in the actors the ideas en- 
gendered by reflection, Similar examples may be seen in M. Planche’s 
review of Sainte Beuve’s Volupté, and anatomy of the heart of Amaary, 
its unberoic hero; in his scrutiny of the love and lovers in George Sand’s 
Lélia—the seasitive, heart-shattered Sténio, who resolves on slaying the 
goul within him that he may ‘orget, what he has failed to reach unto, 
the heaven above him,—Trenmor, gifted with powers of genias and will 
sufficieut to realise the grandest thoughts, the most colo-eal enterprises, 
bat selecting the gamester’s career, as a perpetual challenge cast in the 
teath of destiny,—Magaus, a weak and halting nature, capable of self-de- 
pial and enthusiasm, but credulous, superstitious, forsaking the world 
that the world may not be his ruin,—Palchérie, flesh-and-blood symbol of 
sensuous pleasure, raised to its topmost height,—and Lélia herself, type 
of that scepticism of the heart which comes of duped affection. Equally 
subtle and discriminative is our critic’s analysis of the hearts that beat, 
and bound, and are so disquieted in vain, in the same epicene author’s 
Jacques,—iac\uding Fernande, who accounts “ change’’ in love a word 
void of sense, aud to whom fidelity is a law of destiny, irresistible, a ne- 
eessity of the heart,—and Octave, whose course of love has been a series 
of trausports aod humiliations,—and Sylvia, who cannot love, because 
she has bad dreams of a love beyond the possible,—and Jacques, who bas 
served a long apprenticeship to suffering and resignation, and though 
disappointed in his bopes of true love and constant faith, has not forsworno 
love itself, but watches with calm and steady gaze the blood that trickles 
from his wounds—who holds that duty is action, and that the highest 
wisdom, the loftiest dignity, is devotedness extended to its utmost limits, 
While the Euglish reader, however, cannot but admire the searching and 
sympathetic quality of M. Planche’s exegesis, as displayed in studies of 
this description, he will miss the moral tone of exception, waraing, pro- 
or which he looks for in a systematic commentary on the novels of 
at 





large-brain’d woman and large-hearted man, 
Self styied George Sand--whose soul, amid the lions 
Of her tamultuous senses, moans defiance, 

And answers roar for roar, as spirits can..... 


The English reader in question will, in fact, generally speaking, prefer 
M. Planche in such moods as that in which, for example, he poiuts out a 
capital distinction between Sophocles and Shakspeare—the distinction 
between what is simple and what is complex. He shows, with great abi- 
lity, how far the characters of Shakspeare are from being, like those of 
Sophocles, restricted to the expression of one single passion exclusively ; 
how, ia the short space of sume two thousand verses, they undergo and 
interpret an infinite series of doubts and contradictions, and are swayed 
by thoughts and passions the most diversified, without ever ceasing to be 
their very celves—metamorphosed and multiplied, but retaining their in- 
dividuality throughout. This complexity, M. Planche reckons the main 
feature in Shakspeare’s dramas. If it were no more tban a capricious 
variety, a reckless aggregate of unexplained doubts and aimless passions, 
this complexity would not challenge admiration as well as astonishment, 
as at present it does; in that case astonishment wou'd master admira- 
tion, or rather put it to silence. But the faet is, as the critic goes on to 
show, that all the seeming inconsistencies in character, as portrayed by 
the genius of Shakspeare, are made infallibly to centre in the most bar- 
monious unity. The man of the first act is not exactly the same as he of 
the secoud ; sometimes the third act discovers in him unmistakable symp- 
toms of an unexpected change of character; nevertheless, of these three 
men, not one, upon any occasion, or under whatever aspect he may ap- 
pear, involves a contradiction to the one he succeeds in the action of the 
piece. Never is the new face worn by the character begotten by the 
poet’s genius a virtual negation of the old. “ Unity in variety, variety 
in unity, such is the twofold point of view from which Shakspeare’s crea- 
tion is to be regarded. Whether he treats of English or of Roman history; 
whether engaged in depicting Heory VIII. or Coriolanus, Richard III. or 
Jalius Cesar, he is unceasingly one and many. He rejects no item of the 
accidents of human life which can serve to fill up the portrait of his hero; 
he disdains none of the homely details, the trivial fond records of biogra- 
phy; but be is careful always to subject these accidents and details to 
the main lines traced by all-puissant will, Even when he borrows the 
theme of bis comic or tragic inventions from the Italian novelties of the 
sixteenth ceatury, from Giraldi, or Bandelio, be still holds himself bound 
ia allegiauce to this imperious law of construction. He claims, aud exer- 
cises largely, the right of modifying, extending, interpreting, tae narra- 
tives of the Italian conteurs. As soon as he has determiaed the number 
and the nature of the episodes he will introduce, be co-ordinates and mar- 
shals them into order with inflexible logic. For he is aware that the 
creatures of mere fancy born and bred, are just as amenable to the laws 
which regulate the faculties of man, as the personages of history.” And 
what M. Planche says to this effect, of Shakspeare’s dramatis persone, 
he applies with equal emphasis to the fables in which those persone play 
their part. “ The dramatic programmes of this man, so profoundly wise 
in his very boldest singularities, so far-seeing and so self-assured in his 
most impetuous whims, have the same complexity as his heroes. But it 
were quite to misconceive and misrepresent the skilful construction of 
these dramas to seek for, and see, in them aa exclusive design to excite 
the curiosity aud enchain the attention by the rapid succession of inci- 
dents, Tested by a pitiless dialectic, there is not a single one among 
these thousand incidents which fails, in the poet’s hande, to become a 
a —e not ae He a his means, without ever 

nnuiling them; and it ie precisely in thia that Shake 4 igi 
oun —— ; P y peare’s prodigious 

** He lets his eye sweep over an immense tract of country, bat without 
forgetting the lines of the landscape on which he has already gazed. If, 
then, he happens to add to his dramatic machinery a wheel which to 
you seems purposeless, be sure that he will soon undeceive you. The 
machine you regarded as complete, would have been incapable, without 
that addition, of producing the effects contemplated by the maker. It 
was all it need be to realise your previsious ; but, to realise those of the 
Poet, there was wanting that increment of power which he has just im- 
parted to it. Unquestionably he once and again forsakes the high road, 
and, ere his goal is reached, takes numerous windings and detours ; but 
every one of these digressions, far from being a childish diversion, really 
prepares the mind of the audience for a better comprehension of the dé- 
nouement itself.” And so with Shakspeare’s dialogue ; if it is without 
explicit unity, M. Planche asserts its implicit unity. What language, he 
asks, can suit complex characters but a complex language? Objections 
to the poet’s conceits, and pedantries, and puns, and coarse pleasantries, 
and heavy-laden euphuisms, he dismisses with the remark that, properly 
speaking, all these threais of glazed silk and common wool have but a 
slight connexion with the substance of the stuff, and that it is not in these 
hors-d’ouvre we should study Shakepeare’s art of dialogue. Under this 
perishable bark there flourishes an amaranthine tree ; below this opaque 
mass there lies a diamond of limpid light ; beneath the poet of the six- 
teenth century, there is a poet of all time. And the language of this 
poet, which belongs to all generations, though in nothing it recals the 
: gnage ot Greek tragedy, is, nevertheless, not a whit less powerful, or 
a pee - = » - Cart - the same mould, but it is of an equally 
’ e i ; 
me ed na the majesty of the ga eee 
is Irom no partiality in favour of Shakspeare’ ¢ 
Planche says these civil things of the poet. On the tooo te poh 
misses an opportunity for saying thing i ny 
Ghe.auent naan y lor saying things not too civil of us and our ways. 
= poet Dimself, it appears, barbarian as he was, is not barbarian 
enough for us unlicked cubs of civilisation. “ The French, says M. Planche 
aud quite credibly, “ are not generally aware that Shake are ie here 
less esteemed, nowhere less admired, than in his own eoente ” The 
pay payvae tate. reg pemares hie readers (this was in 1837, how. 
’ wiles kspeare.” The English aristo- 
eracy might crowd together, at Wellington’s installation as Ohaceellor 


lated into Greek iambics; “but at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 


‘Othello’ and ‘Macbeth’ appear rarely on the bills’—(what can M._ 


Pianche think sf our two “ patent theatres” now ?)—* the middle-class 


dramas of Sheridan Kaowles take preeedence of ‘ Richard III.’ and ‘ King | 


Lear.’” “ Selfish egoisem now sways Shakspeare’s native country.’ 
Eagland is upbraided, too, with ber neglect of the remaias of Lord Byron 
—Wwith “ ingratitude towards the only poet she can place beside Shak. 
epeare and Milton.” Elsewhere, M. Planche connects meutiou of the 
“ melodious sounds of the Italian language,” the “ sonorous and haughty 
speech of Spain,” and the “ guttural acceats of Germany,” witb the * bis- 


sing idiom of that immense counting-house which styles itself Great Bri- | 


tain.” Ireland is one “ deep, bleeding wound, the mere sight of which 
is enough to repress the pride of the Eaglish aristocracy.” ‘* London is 
triste, beyond a doubt, even in its wealthiest suburbs, even in its boasted 
parks ; but the gloom of the place is not so much in the bricks of the 
houses, as in the attitude and demeanour of the inhabitants.” BGaglaad 
at large is said to personify industry ; but her whole conduct, it seems, 
from the time of Sir Walter Raleigh’s earliest voyages, refers te mercan- 
tile speculations, and she “ signs aad tears up treaties only to enlarge 
her workshops, and drive a briek export trade ia coal and iron.” But io 
this time of entente cordiale it is hardly seasonable to rake up old bits of 
stones of stumbling and rocks of of offeace, even theagh M. Plauche does 
reproduce them ia the new editions of his critical miscellanies. 

Ia nearly all his reviews he is a punctilous inspector of style. His 
principle with regard to style is, that it must, to have any positive value 
at all, be the direct product of the writer’s thought; that whenever, in 
fact, it preceeds not from this single and soverign source, it is wanting 
io force and life, an interprets but incompletely the ideas and sentiments 
of which the discourse is composed, and is iacapable of conveying either 
evidence to the mind or emotion to the heart. He insists the more upon 
the importance of style, from his persuasion that the question is one which 
contemporary critics had treated with indifference, if not utter neglect. 
Hence, in his Portraits Littéraires, he dwells with interest on the style 
of Abbé Prevost, which, “ with all the unquestionable faults which dis- 
figure it, is full of attraction and power,—spontaneous, overflowing, like 
the thought itself of the author ;”*—on that of Jules Sandeau, “ gene- 
rally pure, chastened, transparent,’ expressing nettement the writer’s 
meaning, so that the idea is always visible bencath the image, the words 
obeying the thought, and never wresting it from its shape and purpose, 
—analogy, “ that supreme Jaw of style,” being constantly respected in 
the imagery empluzed ;—on that of St. Beuve, * pure and graceful,” the 
form of whose romance ( Volupté) admits every variety and shade of 
style, from the familiar to the lyrical, from the simple and nude to the 
epical and picturesquae—though the romancer may have disregarded the 
law which presidcs, or should preside over, the succession of these varie- 
ties and shades—the law, namely, of sobriety, of moderation, of tasteful 
self-restraint ;—on that of Ponsard, whose style is pronounced the best 
thing about his 4gnes de Méranie, it being free and fluent, though defi- 
cient in unity ;¢ on that of Lamartine, who, in his earlier poems, was 
little solicitous about imposiog a definite form on his ebullient thoughts, 
but trusted to his ‘‘inspiration,” and rarely “ cross-examined” the first 
word that occurred—being persuaded that there is for every sentiment 
some one fated word that reflection would never discover, and that reflec- 
tion cannot imprcve or correct,—and accustomed to regard style as a 
crystallisation, all the motions of which are subject to unseen laws, so that 
any intervention of the critical faculty is to be mistrusted, as hazarding 
the order of this crystalising arrangement. 

The style of Casimir Delavigne, in his Louis XJ. (now familiar to Eng- 
lish play: goers in Mr. Dion Sourcicault’s version), is censured as some- 
thing marvellous and unheard-of, a sort of acrobatic versification, wherein 
the Alexandrine, between two rhymes not always too “ sisterly,” exe- 
cutes, sans balancier, the most diversified steps and evolutions { The 
style of George Sand’s earlier tales is commended as picturesque, abun- 
dant, ingenious in resources, adapted fo: utterances the most varied, sim- 
ple, yet bold, and making good progress in precision and purity :—* the 
style of Jacques is like a lamp of alabaster, the light within being made 
visible without ; whereas the popular style of the day, encrusted with 
glittering stones, reflects the rays that come upon it from without, but as 
for a flame witbia, that it would not let you discover, if it had any.”’ Of 
M. Guizot’s style it isremarked, that although Montesquieu, in the Esprit 
des Lois, has shown how place may be found for the greatest beauties of 
style as well in political philosophy asin the tableau of the passions, M. 
Guizot, after having substituted logic for history, § forgot to impart to 
his logic such a style as might have given something of interest and life 
to the exposition of his ideas. The Guizot school of composition, in this 
respect, gives occasion to our critic to observe, that, among savantis, the 
same as among the maltitude, there is a deeply-rooted prejudice, in fa- 
vour of which it is held that science may dispense with style, and which 
even goes so far as to proclaim the danger of style inscience. This pre- 
judice he assailse, as resting on an inaccurate and incomplete notion of 
what style really is. It is evident, he allows, that the style proper to ro- 
mance or ode is not suited to geometry or physiology. But it is reasona- 
ble to seek for, and it is possible to find, a beautiful style for the expres- 
sion of physiological and geometrical truths. If there are. mathemati- 
cians and naturalists who declaim when they ought to demonstrate, that 
is a misfortune for which style is not responsible; a misfortune, too, that 
would not happen if all mathematicians and naturalists had a true res- 
pect for style. 

M. Planche’s remarks on the manner of the old writers are always clever 
and interesting. As where he shows how, from Foissart to Montaigne, 
his native tongue faithfully reflects the passions and opinions of his native 
country. Thus, in the chronicler of the fourteenth century, the expres- 
sion is picturesque, animated, capricious, irregular, warlike: the syntax 
that governs its evolutions resembling the tactics employed in governing 
the troops of the Black Prince—being, thnt is to say, lavish of means, 
prodigal, improvident, and averse from choosing the nearest road. The 
language of Philippe de Comines, again, is more sober in respect of ima- 
gery, more careful of its resources, more skilfully managed ; bat then its 
prudence not unfrequently merges in mere cowardice. ‘It too often de- 
nies itself the tumultuous sympathy wkich, ia Froissart, overflowed in 
glowing and ttronging waves ; it suppresses the drapery, uor does it ever 
attain to the exact desigau of the form. It is a language that smacks of 
trade and the counting-house, fit for colporteur, spy, or usurer, often am- 
biguous in its very precision. It bas lost its epic, vigour; it has for- 
saken the battle-field for the privy council of Louis XI. ; it is no longer 
chivalric, but cittish.”” With Moataigne, the French language assumes 
another guise ; it is imbued with Grecisms and Latinisms, but with such 
skill and addrees, that it has the brightness ot steel without losing the 
pliancy it had gained under the hammer in coming out of the furnace. 
Jn Hellenising, it etill remained Gallic. It knows right well whither it 
is wending, but is pone the less ready to take a devious route. At once 
naive aud sententious, it brings together imagination and reason with 
wonderful barmony ; it has both the inspirations of poetry and the illu- 
minations of philosophy. It gives itself up to the portrayal of human 
sentiment, as though emotion were its one sole theme ; yet when the time 
comes to knit together in close-bound sheaf all the scattered ears of fruit- 
ful thought, it is equal to this new task: it is as rich for the artist as it 
is clear for the thinker. However, the syntax of Montaigne, suffice as it 
might for the capricious reflection of the Essais, undergoes a marked 
transformation at the hands of Pascal. The diction takes a severer and 
exact outline. The combination of words aims at something more than 





* « Prévost seldom knows beforehand what use he shall make of the thought 
that occurs to him ; he treats language as he does thought, with a want of 
foresight which might pass for indolence, where it not that every page proves 
that the author gives the best expression he can to the idea he has not taken 
time to select. Weare certainly far enough from recommending improvisation 
as a literary method, for improvisation, taken per se, amounts to a negation of 
serious art ; but we are constrained to own that Prévost, for once in his life, 
found improvisation of wonderful service tohim. The styleof Manon Lescaut, 
in spite of its incorrectness, is invariably natural, perfectly clear. It is living, 
lively, rich in imagery, broadcast with felicitous illustrations, never spoilt by 
rhetorical artifice. It is born together with the thought, which it follows 
throughout with exemplary fidelity ; like it, unequal and irregular, it never 
suffers the attention to relax.”’——Portraits Littéraires. (‘* L’ Abbe Preévost.’’) 

t “ There are, in M. Ponsard’s style, three elements not easily to be recon- 
ciled: a periphrastic tone, a familiar tone, and a tone betwixt and between 
these two, which I am at a loss to define. By the first periphrasis, he should 
belong to the school of the Empire...... ; by the second, or familiar tone, he 
would approximate to Corneille, and sometimes, as I own with pleasure, he is 
not without grandeur. As to the intermediate tone, | am really ata loss what 
to call it ; it is a something which is neither periphrasis, nor iamiliarity, and 
very hard to describe—an almost perpetual monotone, destitute of literary va- 
lue, without precision or clearness, and wearying the attention without ever 
moving the heart or exalting the thoughts. by the union, or rather juxta-po- 
sition, of these three elements, M. Ponsard has composed astyle which, though 
certainly not absolutely original, yet occasionally charms the ear, and is capa- 
pod producing illusive effects on inexperienced miuds.”’—Jbid. (‘ Pon- 
sar x , 

¢ ‘‘ The poet has silk and velvet for all the ideas he briags forward. In 
Louis, X1., pertpbrasis reigns supreme, corpse aud bloodshed are ennobled,” &c. 





Ibid. (‘‘ Casimir Delavigne.”’) 
§ In the “ Histoire de la Révolution d’ Angleterre.” . 
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ilea—it aims at conciseness. Syntax, from the lips of Pascal, proclaims 
® sumptuary law, and banishes from the language all effeminate coque- 
try; allows itself no other elegance than the severe; gathers up the 
sweeping train of rhetoric, and forbids to language any trespass beyond 
the pale of thought. This implacable austerity is softened and subdued 
in the Esprit des Lois and the Essai sur les Meurs, tor though the die- 
tion of Moatesquieu and Voltaire is as well wrought as that of Pascal, it 
is more lightly armed, and often wears coat of mail instead of euirass.— 
In this manner M. Planche traces the variations of the French language, 
and shows how, in the course of five centuries, it bas steadily and sensibly 
progressed in clearness and pliability—becoming more limpid, more tran- 


| sparent, in each new phase of its existence. 


| 





Unsparing, therefore, are bis strictares on those contemporaries whose 
style threatens a relapse or decline in this progressive development. On 
Eugéae Sue, for example, who “ seems* to treat the language with abso- 
lute contempt, overleaping all the laws of style 2 pieds joints ;”’ and the 
* unexampled” sallies and somersaults of Delavigne ; and the gramma- 
tical soleciems that bristle in Lamartine’s Jocelyn—where sometimes 
pleurs are feminine, sometimes the indicative alternates with the imper- 
fect tense, at three lines’ distance, and the singular number replaces the 
plural, to accommodate the rhythm, and neuter verbs are transfigured into 
verbs transitive, as occasion may require. M. Planche’s ownetyle ought 
to be something rich and rare, for self-vindication against angry and very 
numerous retorts ; and on examination it will be found to have & power, 
scientific arrangement, and artistic finish, which warrant its master’s right 
to sit in judgment upon others. 

His criticisms on works of Art eloquently enforce the canon, that paint 
ing and sculpture, in the hands of eminent masters, have always been an 
interpretation, never a literal copy, of the model. Take these arts, he 
says, at the most splendid epochs of their history, and you will never find 
them separated from interpretation, that is to say, from the ideal. Form 
and colour, as employed in representing the human model, are made to— 
not literally reproduce, bat—render it intelligible, now by exaggerating, 
now by effaciug certain particulars. If literal fidelity to nature is the 
dernier mot of human art, then are Phidias and Raffaelle far below the 
figures of Curtius. If the genius of the artist is in exact proportion to 
the allusion produced, then is coloured wax, clothed in serge, very supe- 
rior to the metropes of the Pantheon, and the frescoes of the Vatican. 
Honestly to affirm that nature, servilely copied, is the highest expression 
of art in painting, sculpture, and poetry, is, M. Planche contends, to 
convict oveself of having never had a glimpse of, much less made @ 
study of, the laws of imagination, whether in the domain of con- 
eciense, or in that of the works of art which all men of culture, 
with one consent, declare beautiful. To support the doctrine of realism 
in art, is, he asserts, to misapprehbend the very cause of that admiration 
which works of beauty produce; it is to remain blind to the beautifal ; 
it is to proclaim one’s utter incompetence in the entire province of asthe- 
tics. True, a careful study of the real is indispensable to him who would 
“invent” something in marble, on canvas, or in the language of poetry ; 
but this study, however complete, is only a means to, not a guarantee of, 
invention. Imagination, as M. Planche defines it, is neither mere vision 
nor recollection ; it is something of both these, but also something more 
than both ; it is to perceive that which is not, that which never has been, 
that which yet might be ; it is to gaze, face to face, on the idea descried 
with lively faith ; it is to believe as sincerely, for some moments, in the 
heavenly a parition, as in the world which surrounds us. His ssthetical 
essays are, in ehort, rich in arguments for the doctrine maintained, as Sir 
Bulwer Lytton remarks,{ by every true critic in art, from Aristotle and 
Pliny, from Winkleman and Vasari, to Reynolds and Fueeli, that Nature 
is not to be copied, but exalted ; that the loftiest order of art, selecting 
only the loftiest combinations, is the perpetual struggle of Humanity to 
approach the gods.* We have no space to particularise, however ; 
must refer the uninitiated to the copious writiugs of M. Planche iu this 
department, for only 

So this green writer may pretend, at least, 
To whet your stomach for a better feast. 





THE BASS ROCK. 


We presame that the majority of strangers, who for the first time visit 
the romantic and beautiful city of Edinburgh, speedily find their way to 
its Calton Hill, whence they will obtain, not merely a striking view of 
the Old and New Town, but also will behold—more especially if the 
ascend to the summit of Nelson’s monument—an indescribably magnifi- 
cent panoramic view of the surrounding country for many miles, in- 
cluding towns and villnges. mountains and valleys, sea and ‘islandz. In 
the words of Sir Walter Scott— 

“Yonder the shores of Fife you saw ; 
Here Preston-Bay, and Berwick-Law ; 
And, broad between them, rolled 

The gallant Firth, the eye might note, 
Whose islands on its bosom float, 
Like emeralds chased in gold”. 

To our mind, even yet more graphically, do the following lines of the 
amiable and lamented Dr. Moir, of Musselburg (the Delta of Blaek- 
wood’s Magazine). describe the marvellously grand and varied pros- 
spect :— 

* “ Traced like a map, the landscape lies 

In cultured beauty, stretching wide ; 
There Pentland’s green acclivities,— 

There ocean, with its azure tite,— 
There Arthur’s Seat, and gone through, 
Thy southern wing, Dunedin blue 
While in the orient, Lammer’s daughters, 

A distant giant range, are seen,— 

North Berwick-Law, witn cone ef green, 
And Bass amid the waters.” 

It is the traly remarkable, and historically interesting island, or rock, 
of Bass, that is the subject of this paper. How vividly do we remem- 
ber our first glimpse of the Bass! We were on board a Scotch schooner 
bound for Leith, having left France with a view to seek the restoration 
of our shattered health (for we had been brought to the very edge of 
the grave by the cholera at Paris) by imbibing the pure breezes of old 
Caledonia. It was in the early part of the month of July, when at even- 
tide the schooner was off St. Abb’s Head, and consequently a few hours’ 
sailing would bring us to the entrance of the Firth of Forth. We had 
oft read of the wonderful rock at that entrance, and ere retiring to our 
berth, requested to be roused when the vessel came abreast of it. Ac- 
cordingly, at midnight, we were summoned on deck, and a never-to-be- 
forgotten scene welcomed us! The schooner was steadily cleaving the 
waters at a fair speed, yet so silently, that but for the soft dashing of 
spray against her bows, and the occasional creek of a yard or boom, or 
sheet or brace, she might have been deemed a phantom vessel gliding to 
some uvhallowed rendezvous! The air was clear, and the dark azure 
vault o’erhead glittered with countless stars, whilst the moonlight sil- 
vered the dancing crests of the wavelets. Broad on the beam, and at 
only a few hundred yards distance, rose a gigantic spectre! It was the 
Bass: a mighty solitary rock, placed, as it were, a silent, unchanging 
sentinel of Nature at the entrance of the Firth. High did it uprear its 
stern old northern front, and at this midnight hour, its immense bulk 
loomed to @ size far beyond its uoonday proportions. One side of it was 
in shade, and the shadow of the rock itself was prolonged to an enor- 
mous length over the surface of the sea. The other side, and part of the 
front, were white as snow. 

“ Birds, sir ;” said our friend the captain, “all that you see gleaming 
so whitely in the moonshine are the wings of birds, resting and sleeping 
on the clefts and sides of the rock.” 

It was even so; and the dark streaks and patches, which here and 
there intervened, were simply the bare surfaces of the rock where no 
birds clung. Onward swept tbe schooner, and the Bass soon faded away 
in the distance, but from our memory will never fade the profoundly 
romantic impression it created, for this vision of the Patmos ot the 
North, seemed to us something eerie, almost unearthly, and yet well did 
we know that all was real, and that the morrow’s sua would beam rud- 
dily on the solid rock we now beheld gleaming so ghost-like in the moon- 
light. Twice, subsequently, did we sail past the Bass, and each time 
also, as it happened, about midnight, and by moonlight. Since then we 
have seen the Bass by daylight many a time, and a wonderfal and deeply 


* In “ Atar Gull.” _ _t * Zanoni.” } 

¢“ The great painter,” says Sir Edward, “like the great author, embodies 
what is possible to man, it is true, but what is not common to mankind. There 
is truth in Hamlet, ia Macbeth, and his witches ; in Desdemona ; in Othelle ; 
in Prospero ; and in Caliban ; there is truth in the cartoons of Raffaelle ; there 
is truth in the Apollo, the Antinoiis, and the Laocoon. — Bat you do not meet 
the originals of the words, the cartoons, or the marble, in Oxford-street, or St. 
James's.” Again: “ The idea is not inborn ; it come from an intense stu- 
dy. But that study has been of the ideal that can be raised from the positive 
aud the actual into grandeur and beauty.” He adds, that the common-place 
public scarcely understand the idealising principle, even in art, “ For high art 








is aw acquired taste.” 
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interestin ctacle it is at any time, and fromany point of view. We 
once eed en the beach at North Berwick, when a brilliant sun lighted 
up one side of the Bass with marvellous effect. A stranger would, in- 
evitably, have fancied that mach of the rock was of some white material, 
or that arecent snow storm bad thickly coated it. Indeed, a lady with 
us, persisted that she beheld strata of chalk, and could hardly be con- 
vinced that the snowy masses were clusters of birds, and that the great 
rock was not less than three miles distant, for to the unaccustomed eye, 
it didnot ecem more than half-a-mile off. We may add that we have 
seen, in a remote country, a rock which bears a surprising resembiance 
to the Bass. It is situated at the entrance of the bay of Hammerfest, 
in Finmark, and is called Haajen. 


The Bass is, as we have said, a solitary rock, less than a mile in cir- | 


cumference, which springs like an isolated tower from the sea, at about 
two miles distance from the nearest part of the coast. 


point it is upwards of four hundred feet above the level of the sea, and its 


uniform, for the surface or top of the rock slopes steeply downwards to 
the southward. A great, natural cavern or passage rans entirely through 
the Bass, and can occasionally be explored at low water. This wonderful 
perforation is nowhere less than a score of feet in height, and its length is 
above five hundred feet, wich will give the reader a good idea of the size 
of the rock. There are only one or two spots where a landing can possi- 
bly be effected, and even at them it is not practicable to land, unless with 
t risk, except the weather is favourable and the tide at a convenient 
ght. Having effected a landing, the visitor beholds the ruins of a for- 
trees, concerning which we shall have more to say by-and-bye. Half way 
up the slope are rome ruins of a very different character, being the 
smouldering walls of a very old chapel. Much of the early history of the 
Bass Rock is more or less conjectural, but the researches of antiquarians 
and historians, in connection with it, actually extend twelve centuries 
backward. They tell us there existed a hermitage on the Bass at the end 
of the sixth century, and quote marvellous legends of the alleged mira- 
cles the recluse performed. Nothing very authentic is, however, known 
of the history of the rock until nigh a thousand years subsequent to the 
apocryphal era of the hermitage, and its occupier, Saint Baldred. As to 
the chapel, or religious edifice, of which the ruins yet remain, the date of 
its erection is unknown, but is supposed to have been in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century. That the Bass was a fortified place, or stronghold, 
from a much earlier period, is undoubted. It is naturally adapted for 
such a purpose, and before tbe invention of eannon it must have been, if 
well defended, literally impregnable, except by the slow and sure assaults 
of famine, if closely and perseveringly blockaded. It possessed a castle, 
at least, three hundred years ago, as mentioned by contemporary cbroni- 
clers. We recently read in a curious and valuable old book, entitled 
“ @ Tour through the whole Island of Great Britain” (published above 
@ eentury ago, and usually attributed to the celebrated author De Foe),a 
brief, but interesting and trustworthy description of the Bass, as it was 
upwards of a century ago ; and concerning the proprietorship the follow- 
ing statement—which other authorities substantially confirm—occurs :— 
* It (the Bass) was formerly the possession, and sometimes the seat, of the 
ancient family of Lawder, who a long time refused to sell it, though often 
solicited to it by several kings. King James VI. (in 1581) told the then 
Laird, ‘ He would give him whatever he pleased to ask for it ;’ whereby 
that gentleman had a fine oppertunity of making a good bargain ; but 
after he had told His Majesty, that he would seil it on these terms, and 
the King desiring to know what he would ask, he answered, ‘ Your Ma- 
jesty wust e’en resign it me, for I’ll have the auld Craig (i. e. Rock) back 
again.’ However, the family at last coming to decay, it was purchased 
by Charles IL’”’ So far De Foe ; but certain important eveuts in the in- 
terval between James VI. offering to buy the Bass, and Charles II. actu- 
ally acquiring possession of it, require a passing notice of it. 

When Cromwell tarned his conquering arms to Scotland the official re- 
cords of the Church of Scotland, were sent for safety to the Bass, but that 
stronghold was compelled to surrender, and the documents were trans- 
mitted to London. A score of years later the Bass was sold and resold 
two or three times, fiaally being purchased by the government of Charles 
IJ., and a lamentable use did they put it to! What saith our old friend, 
the author of the “ Tour through Great Britain?’ “ In the times of the 
late King Charles and his brother, King James VII. (James II. of Eng- 
land), it was made a state prison, where the western people, called in 
those days Cameronians, were confined for being in arms against the 
King.”’ Now this sentence of De Foe, presuming he was author of the 
“ Tour,” although peuned, as we do not doubt it was, in an honest spirit, 
is yet calculated to convey a most erroneous idea of the prisoners of the 

The “ western people, called in those days Cameronians,”’ to whom 
he alludes as being imprisoned “for being in arms against the king,” 
were none others than ministers of the Covenanters of Seotland; godly 
men, who were not “in arms against the king,” but were victims to a 
deplorable system of persecution, and are to this day reverently spoken 
of in their own country as the “ Martyrs of the Covenant.” It were 


needless for us to enter into any details here concerning the history of 


the Covenant and the persecutions and sufferings it entailed on its adhe- 
rents, but we may remark that, of all the prisoners—or martyrs, as their 
countrymen call them—of the Bass, only two were Cameroniaus. The 
rest were ministers who were ready and willing to own and submit to 
the king’s authority in all civil matters, but not in things spiritual. They 
denied the right of government to interfere in ecclesiastical concern, and 
to compel Presbyteriaus to submit to prelatic authority 

In the year 1662, four hundred ministers were ejected from their pa- 
rishes for baving refused compliance with an act of parliament which 
would have forced them to recoguize prelatic principles against their con- 
eciences. These ejected ministers wandered about the country holding 
conventicles, or meetings for religious worship, &c., and were conse- 

uently denounced as “ seditious persons and contemuers of the royal au- 

ority.’”’ Most of our readers must be familiar with the dismal history 
of the persecutions they and their pious adherents underwent for many 
years. It was declared a capital crime, and in many instances punished 
as such, for minisiers, or others, to hold conventicles either in a house or 
in a field. Numbers of ministers were seized and cast into dungeons in 
different localities ; but we must merely mention those sent to the Bass, 
for it was with a view to convert that rock into a prison, whence escape 
wes impossible, that it had been purchased by government. From the 
year 1676 to 1685, about forty prisoners—of whom all, except half-a-dozen, 
were ministers and preachers—were incarcerated in the prison of the Bass. 
Their periods of imprisonment varied from a few months to six years, and 
some of them died on the Bass. The most eminent of these ‘ martyrs,!’ 
were John Blackadder, minister of Traquair; Alexander Peden, minis- 
ter of Glenluce ; John Dickson, minister of Rutherglen ; aud others, whose 


memory is yet cherished in the localities where they bore witness to what 


they deemed a righteous cause. There isamp'e and melancholy evidence 


that the prisoners on the Bass underwent terrible sufferings. Some of 


them were kept close prisoners in their dungeons, and the others could at 

any time be punished in like manner at the will of the governor. The 
scanty and very meagre fuod, and even water was a necessity whic 

they often longed for in vain, as they could only precure what fell from 


the clouds. The soldiers who guarded them were wicked and licentious 


troopers, who mocked the sufferings of the martyrs, and took pleasure in 
intultiog and adding to their misery. The last prisoner released from the 
Bass was Joho Spreul, who was liberated May 12th, 1687, having been 
confined to that desolate rock nearly six years. 


After the revolution of 1688, the Bases obstinately held out for James 


II., and did not sarrender until 1690, being the last place that clung to the 


desperate fortunes of the justly-exiled monarch. Yet it soon after was 


again seized by some daring adherents of the Stuart dynasty, who held it 


for several years in the name of King James ; but in reality they were a 


set of reckless desperadoes, who converted the Bass into a mere pirates’ 
stronghold, bidding defiance to all attempts to dispossess them of it. De 
Foe, rightly enough, terms them, “a desperate crew of people,” and he 
says, that, “ having a large boat, which they hoisted up on the rock, or 
let down at pleasure, committed several piracies, took a great many ves- 
sels, and held out the last place in Great Britain for King James ; but 
their boat being at last seized or lost, and not being supplied with provi- 
sions from France, as they used to be, they were obliged to surrender,” 


It is related that they compelled every vessel that passed within reach of 
their cannon, to pay a species of black mail, or tribute money, and ships 
It was not 
ockaded and starved into 
submission, by a squadron of English men-of-war and small craft. This 


out of gunshot, were boarded and plundered by their boat. 
until 1694 that they surrendered, being fairly b 


romantic episode, closes the history of the Bass as a fortified place, for 


King Will.am prudently ordered the fortifications and buildings to be 


destroyed, and this was, by degrees, effectually done. 


From a remote period, a warren of rabbits has been kept on the Bass, 


and to this day, a considerable colony of these prolific creatures burrow 


around the old ruins. There is also a space on the upper part of the 
rock, said to comprise seven acres, on which a limited number of sheep 
have always grazed. At present, upwards of a score fine pasturage. 
The Bass belongs to the Dalrymple family, who acquired it from the 
crown a century and a half ago, and it has not been altogether a barren 
property in their hands, for they have always let it to tenants ata good 








rent. The chief profit of the tenant of the Bass is not derived from the 
sheep and rabbits, but from the gannets, or Solan geese, which frequent 
it in such prodigious numbers, The young gannets yield feathers, and 


| their bodies are sold at prices varying from sixpence to a shilling each. 


An intelligent native of the neighbouring towa of North Berwick, told us 
that these young geese are excellent eating, and so they were uudoubt- 
edly once esteemed, for they formerly sold for nearly double their present 
price ; but we are more fastidious than our ancestors were in the kind 
and quality of their food, and we hold the Solan goose ia slight esteem, 
on account of its oily, fishy flavour, aod would recommend the purchaser 
of ove to cook it in the open air, unless his olfactory nerves are the re- 
verse of sensitive. 

It was formerly supposed that the Solan goose, or gannet, bred only on 


the Bass, and on Ailsa Craig at the mouth of the Clyde; but it is now 
At the highest 


known that an immense number frequeut St. Kilda, the oytermost of the 


| Hebrides, and that small colonies exist at one or two places on the coasts 


eides are nearly perpendicular all round, but their height is by no means of England and of Ireland. The Solan goose is nearly the size of the 


common domestic goose, snow-white, excepting the pinion feathers of 
their wings. They have broad-webbed feet, and a most remarkable look- 
ing head, the eyes being very large and surrounded by dark streaks, the 
beak long and sharp-pointed, and the mouth extremely wide. They make 
their nests of seaweed, or grass, or any substance that is available, and 
lay but one egg a time. During the period of incubation they are so 
tame that they will permit themselves to be touched. Their food, of 
course, is fish, especially the herring. They cannot dive in pursuit of 
prey when they are themselves floating on the surface of the water ; but 
when they are soaring in the air they dart downwards with great velo- 
city, and the impetus of the descent forces them to the required depth, 
and they never fail to secure the fish they aim at. The number of Solan 
geese attached to the Bass is supposed to be less than of yore ; nor is this 
to be marvelled at when the numbers of young annually killed are taken 
into consideration. But evenat this day he would be a bold man, and 
an excellent calculator, who would engage to estimate them withia a few 
thousands, more or Jess, of the actual number, whatever they may be. 
Several other species of birds also frequent the Bass, particularly the 
Guillemot, or Scout ; the Kittiwake; the Razor-bill ; and several kinds 
of gulls. Some of these birds are numerous; others are only seen occa- 
sionally. Land birds, also, as the raven, jackdaw, and hooded-crow, fiud 
congenial roosting places amid the ruins and in the clefts of the rock. 
No description would convey an adequate idea of the extraordinary 
spectacle afforded by the evolutions of the countless birds, that hover 
around the stern old Bass. We shall, however, conclude by quoting the 
following remarks on the subject, from Mr. Hugh Miller’s article on its 
Geology, contained in the work entitled, “‘ The Bass Rock,’’ which is the 


jolnt production of five writers, each eminent in his special department 


of literature and science. ‘ The innumerable birds,’ says Mr. Miller, 
“that frequent the rock, find there perilous, mid-air platforms on which 
they rear their young. At the time of my former visit, to borrow from 
old Dunbar,— 


The air was dirkit with the fowlis, 

That cam with yammeris and with yowlis, 

With shrykking, schreeking, skrymming, scowlis, 

And meikle noyis and showtes. 
But all was silent today. . . I was not sufficiently aware, during 
my previous visit, how very much the birds add to the rock scenery of 
the island. The gannet measures from wing-tip to wing-tip full six feet ; 
the great black gull, five ; the blue, or herring gull, about four feet nine 
inches ; and, flying at all heights along the precipices, thick as motes in 
the sunbeam,—this one, so immediately over head that the well defined 
shadow which it casts darkens half the yawl below ; that other, well nigh 
four hundred feet in the air, though still under the level of the sammit,— 
they serve by their gradations of size, from where they seem mere specks 
in the firmament, to where they exhibit, almost within staff reach, their 
amplest development of bulk, as objects to measure the altitudes by.” 


> —-— ° 


THE YOUNG DIPLOMATIST IN SPAIN. 


The following sketches are borrowed from ‘‘ The Attaché in Madrid,” a new 
book which is favourably noticed on our ninth page.—Ed. Alo. 


THE PRADO, 


** * * Bui my Andalusian is curvetting, with every intention ef show- 
ing off himself and his rider to the best advantage in the Prado; the 
graver English steed shows signs of impatience, and leaviug the regal 
gate, we ride down to the magnificent fountain of Cybele, where the god- 
dess, seated in ber lofty chariot drawa by lions, is surrounded by agua- 
dores, filing their barrels from the limpid basia, into which the sparkling 
waters are gracefully falling. Here making our way between hundreds 
of gay carriages, now pouring down the Calle de Alcala, and filled with 
élégantes, we direct our course to the Castilian fountain, on the right. 

The sky was of a bright turquoise blue, perfectly cloudless. The day, 
which had been sultry, was now freshned by a gentle breeze. This beau- 
tiful paseo, called “ Las delicias de Ysabel Segunda,” had been freshly 
watered. Numbers of pretty girls, in their graceful amazones, galloped 
by on horseback, with their attendant cabal/eros. Few actual mantillas 
were to be seen. They are too warm for this season, and are besides con- 
fined to morning costume. Their place was supp ied either by light Pa- 
risian bonnets, or by a still prettier head-dress; a veil of black lace or 
tulle thrown over the head, fastened by gold pins, and generally thrown 
very far back; the magnifient hair beautifully dressed. Certainly this 
appeared to me the prettiest head dress in the world, showing to the 
greatest advautage the spleadid eyes, fiue hair, aud expressive features 
of the wearers. I was astonished at the richness of the toilettes, and 
M assured me that luxury in dress is now carried here to an extraor- 
dinary height; and to show you that I am not so blinded by admiration 
of what is Spanish as not to see faults, at least when they are poiated out 
to be, I will allow that French women bave a better idea of the fitness of 
things, and there is an absence of simplicity in the dress of the Spanish 
women, which is out of taste. I allude chiefly to those who were on foot. 
The rich silks and brocades which trail along the Prado, hiding pertina- 
ciously the exquisitely small feet of the wearers, would, in Paris, be con- 
fined to the é/égantes who promenade the Bois de Boulogne or the Champs 
Elysées in carriages. Here the wife and daughter of the poorest shop- 
keeper disdain chiatz and calico; nothing short of silk and velvet is con- 
sidered decorous, except within doors. But having made this confession, 
I must add, that the general effect is charming, and as for beauty both of 
face and figure, especially the latter, surely no city in the world can show 
such an amount of it. 

As for the dress of the men, upon which I can speak with greater con- 
fidence, they are, in my opinion, the best dressed men in Europe—equally 
removed from a certain petit maitreism observable among Frenchmen, 
and the assumed negligence of Englishmen, As we rode slowly along 
from the Puertade Recoletas to the Fuente Castellana, my companion 
told me that this beautiful Paseo has only recently beén completed—that 
it was begun in the last years of the reign of Ferdinand VIL, slowly con- 
tinued by various corregidores (mayors), until it was inaugurated by the 
Marquis de Pontejos, uader the title of * Delicias de Ysabel Segunda ;” 
that the beautiful fountain of the “‘ Swan,” taken from the cloister of the 
Convent of San Felipe el Real, was placed there by Col. Don Luis Cam- 
pos; that when the Marquis of Santa Cruz became correjidor of Madrid, 
the central passage for carriages was opened—the walks traced out, and 
the obelisk which terminates it, constructed, the trees were planted, un- 
til gradually the gardens and labyrinths which embellish it transformed 
the most arid aad disagreeable part of the environs of Madrid into one of 
the most charming promenades in Europe. 

I stopped M—— to ask him the name of a pretty woman, to whom he 
took off hishat. She was lying back in a small open carriage with beau- 
tifal horses, the smallest of Eaglish jockeys, and servants in the French 
imperial livery. She was dressed in the most perfect of French toilettes, 
and the whole turn-out was irreproachable. Halfa dozen young men 
were galloping by the portiére of her carriage. ‘“ That,” said M—., 
“ is the Duchess of Alva, sister of the Empress of France, the greatest 
élégante in Madrid. The Palace of Siria, belonging to the ducal family 
of Alva, is one of the finest in the city. It was built nearly a century 
ago, by James Stewart Fitzjames, third Dake of Berwick and Siria, under 
the direction of Rodriguez, a celebrated architect. The interior is magnifi- 
cent, and it has been lately re-turnished with, I am told, extraordinary 
splendour.” ‘ Do you not visit the Duchess?” ‘I leave my card at the 
palace, occasionally, but she receives no one. It is three years since I 
have been admitted. But it is almost a royal residence. I particularly 
admire the chapel, beautifully paved with marble, and the walls painted 
with frescoes by Galiano. There is also an immense terraced garden, 
filled with flowers, and fountains, and marble statues, diaposed gith a great 
deal of taste, and a fine gallery of paintings collected in Italy by the fa- 
ther of the present duke.” ‘“ But why does not the duchess receive ? 
From pride?” ‘ Not at all. She is as simple in her manners, and as 
free from pride and affectation as a child, I must do the Spanish aristo- 
cracy the justice to say, that whatever their pride of family may be, it is 
never offensively shown. You will find that the grandees here receive 











very little, and I will leave it to your own philosopby to discover the 








reasons, when you become acquainted with Madrid society.” “ How su- 
perb the Medina-Cceli looks to-night!” said a young German who had 
joined us. ‘ What a fine specimen of an Andalusian! What jet-black 
eyes and hair, what white and glittering teeth, what deep-red roses on her 
cheeks and lips! What a figure, as she leans back in her carriage, with 
rather a disdainfel expression, and a curl upon ber coral lip! What a 
brigand’s bride she would make, drawing the trigger of a pistol, or sword 
in hand like the maid of Zaragossa!” ‘ How amazingly eloquent!” 
said M——, “ why do you not join her?” “I prefer adoring the young 
duchess at a distance. For humble mortals like me, the Countess de 
V——s is more approachable. See her walking there, so daintily—so 
charmingly dressed from .head to foot, with euch soft eyes, and what a 
smile!” added he, as the little condesa turned her eyes in our direction, 
and acknowledged the obeisance of her devoted admirer. 

We stopped to look at the obelisk, erected in commemoration of the 
birth of the present queen, and the fountain of the Sphinxes, from whose 
bronze mouths streams of clear water were gushing. Many carriages 
were standing in the circular space winding round the obleisk and foun- 
tain, whilst their owners were sauntering in the alleys of the parterre ; 
but as the generality were now moving towards the Prado, we retraced our 
steps, and followed the multitude. Here also the Madrilenos owe a debt 
of gratitude to Charles II1., by whom the vast tract of uncultivated 
ground, now forming the Prado, was levelled, planted with trees, and 
adorned with fountains, The Prado begins at the convent of Atocha, 
and passing ia front of the gate of that name, continues in the direction 
of the Calle de Alcala, which it crosses, and extends as far as the gate of 
Recoletas. One wide paseo is destined for carriages ; one on either side 
planted with fine trees, for foot passengers. From the street called the 
Carrera de San Geréonimo to that of Alcala, the space grows wider, 
and the Paseo is known by the name of the Salon. The whole prome- 
nade, with the beautiful gardens and fine buildings, that meet the eye in 
every dircction—the noble streets that emerge from it, the beautiful 
fountains that adorn it, is certainly one of the fiaest of which any city 
can boast. 

At the entrance of the Salon, fronting the Carrera de San Géronimo, 
is the fountain of Neptune; in the midst of the basin, the god stands 
upon his chariot, in the form of a shell, drawn by sea-horses ; dolphins 
and tritons sporting around him ; a fiae work, by Don Pascual de Mena, 
as M—— informed me. Further on is the noble fountain of Apollo, 
crowned with a statue of that god, and adorned with four other statues, 
representing the Seasons, fronting the four cardinal points, the water, 
by an ingenious contrivance, flowing from one basin to the other, in 
measured cadence, in honor of the musical oo One circumstance 
must be remarked upon and commended, namely the perfect order which 
reigns in these paseos, in the midst of apparent confusion ; due to the 
strict watcbfulness of the mounted guard, who ride up aad down, and 
prevent the slightest attempt on the part of the coachman to break the 

ie. 

An immense double file of carriages extended nearly to the church of 
Atochia ; but the Salon itself, the great resort of those who come in 
search of amusement, was crowded like any London rout, and offered, 
certainly, one of the most curious and brilliant spectacles I ever bebeld. 
Between the rows of carriages were bundreds of young men oa horse- 
back, many riding close to the carriages, which, owing to the crowd, 
went ata footfall. The middle of the Salon was thronged with an im- 
mense crowd of people, of every age, sex, aud rank. Multitudes of beau- 
tiful girls, with the graceful lace vei!, were walking slowly up and down, 
gracefully recognizing their acquaintances with a little movement of 
the fan, as necessary an apendage to the dress of a fair Castilian as her 
gown or shoes, Companies of young men were enjoying the agreeable 
spectacle of so much beauty ; and if 1 do not mention the mothers and 
chaperons, do not imagine them absent ; fur no Spanish girl ever leaves 
her house alone, or walks for a moment unattended. Bat besides the 
better classes, the whole people of Madrid seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves, and the jacket and ca/aies bat were as common as the well-cut 
coat and pale kid gloves. Numbers of beautiful chiidren added to the 
gayety of the scene, and the pusiega nurses, with their babies in long 
flowing mantles of spotless white, were not the least striking part of the 
picture. These pasiegas are generally fine specimens of peasant beauty ; 
with bright colored petticoats, trimmed with black velvet, and bands of 
gold or silver; coloured handk-rchiefs, and plaits of wonderfal hair coming 
nearly to their feet. The stone benches which are placed all along the 
Prado, for the accomodation of the tired or lazy, were all taken, as well 
as long rows of chairs, whose occupants sat talking and fanning them- 
selves, enjoying all the pleasures of society without the stifling atmos- 
phere of a salou within doors. 

The setting suo threw arich glow upon all these varied groups. The 
sky was, as it usually is in this climate, one vast field of cloudiess blue. 
The hum of human voices, the gayety, the laughter, the shrill cries of 
the venders of water or bouquets, the sweet perfume of flowers from the 
neighbouring gardens—this mingling of people of all ranks—the beauti- 
ful women with their becoming toilettes—the bright colouring of the va- 
rious dresses—the picturesque costumes of the common people—the hand- 
some uniforms, gay equipages and fine horses ; all combine to render this 
ascene entirely unparalleled in any other country, Hyde Park is a 
stately promenade for the high orders. The Champs Elysées is a charm- 
ing lounge, where one’s eyes are fascinated by the sight of the elegant 
aristocrats, the perfection of whose toilette all the world allows. The 
Prater of Vienna presents more points in common, but the contrast be- 
tween the German and Spauish people is too complete to permit any 
comparison. 

The sun had just dipped below the horizon, when we heard at a distance 
the music of the royal march. The carriages all drew up; the royal 
guards in their brilliant uniform, escorting turee carriages and six, came 
sweeping round the street of Alcala, andentered the Salon. Hats were 
lifted. Ladies in their open carriages stood up, as the young sovereign 
passed by. She leaned back in an open carriage, smiling and bowing to 
every one. I saw her but imperfectly, but she seemed a fiue-looking 
woman, with a good expression of countenance. The king sat beside 
her, with his hat off. His face seemed handsome. They say he is too 
short, a fault which he shares in common with many of his subjecta, the 
Madrileno especially being generally rather below the middle height, 
though there are many exceptions. The little Princess of the Asturias, 
her Majesty’s only living child, sat on the knee of her goveruess, the 
Marquesa de Povar, and had fallen fast asleep ; and I am now going to 
follow the example of her royal highness. 

A BALL AT THE FRENCH EMBASSY. 

I have been so much engrossed with these matters, that I have forgot- 
ten to give you an account of the great ball given at the French Embassy 
on the day of St. Eugénie, in honour of the empress, a few days before 
the opening of the Cortes. The Countess de Montijo, who had prepared 
her beautiful salons to celebrate the same event, waived her right to the 
representatives of France. On that evening, at least, diamonds were 
taken from their cases and saw the light, and it would have been difficult 
to fiad a greater combination of beauty and magnificence in any ball- 
room. Of course, all that was most distinguished in Madrid composed 
the assembly, and as the rooms were crowded, I was amused to hear the 
complaints of the old Condesa de , that many had been omitted 
who should have been invited. ‘“ Better for them and for us,’ said I. 
“ By no means,” said the old lady. “ Better that we should all stifle, 
thaa that any one should be offended.” Between the intervals of a qua- 
drille and a waltz, I observed the American minister, Mr. Soulé, standing 
alone, and apparently in rather an isolated position, and it struck me, 
that though the most polite attention was shown to him and his family 
by the host and hostess, there was not much eaxioty manifested to make 
his acquaintance. “ He has only himself to thank,” said M “if 
you were informed that a man had been urging his neighbours to fob your 
house, you would not feel very cordially disposed towards him. But the 
Spaniards are a good-natured people, and I have no doubt they will soon 
forget their motives of complaint agaiust him, if he is prudent aud con- 
ciliating. There are some very good-lookiog people here to-night,” con- 
tinued M———, who as usual had taken up his post of observation in a 
corner, with his back against the wall. ‘That little Countess S—o—i is 
a nice little independent-looking thing, a good rider, a good shot, and 
yet no dionne ; besides caring no more how she looks than I do.” “ For- 
tunately she is extremely handsome, and some one dresses her remarka- 
bly well. Then she dances likea zepbyr.”’ “But afterall,” said M ’ 
“ one does not see that high-bred air amongst the women which we find in 
a London party of the same standing.” ‘“ They are so much_ prettier 
here,” said I, ‘*so much more graceful, so much more piguante. When 
did you ever see such feet in London?” “ Possibly never, but there are 
very few such grandes dames here as we have in London.” “I disagree 
with you. There are none who have so much pretension, and they are 
not fenced off as these ladies are in London. But they are quite as 
grandes dames, and perhaps in reality quite as proud of their old names 
and families, as your London duchesses.”’ 

“Tam not to be convinced. There is not the air of high-breeding that 
the English women have, not that look of race which we see amongst 
the daughters of our aristocracy. Ib fact there is no very marked differ- 
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yes of the bankers and merchants, aud the seno- 
= tbe panne “T think M——— is right in the latter remark,” 
said C 5. “ but I draw a different inference from this circumstance. 
I think it proceeds from the fact, that those of a secondary class os 
always ladylike, and in England this is not invariably the — - 
cially when they happen to meet with the higher class in we ety, — 
look as if they felt themselves out of place. On these eqsaeses, “ 
great ladies are apt to look high and condescending, and the - “ ber 
tered and embarrassed, from an exceeding desire to appear ¥ aa ¢ elr 
ease.” ‘“ Two against one,” said M ; “nevertheless, 1 hold to my 
opinion.” iihonie 
A few minutes afterwards I happened to form one of @ group 0! p . 
auongst whom was the Duke of Alva. They were very merry, aod mak- 
ing remarks, critical or laudatory, upon all the world as they — 
upon the beauty, the toilettes, &c., especially of the girls ae y : ae 
married women. Amongst others who passed us, was the lady k. e 
American minister, dressed, I think, in dark green velvet, and lean ms > 
her son’s arm. “Here,” said the Duke in French, “ comes ——s a . 
Bourgogne.” Some one whispered to aang the lady was French, an 
turned away and changed the conversation. , 
"aioe what mighty ills from litlle causes flow! As it turned out, We 
young man had heard the remark, and treasured it up as & matter o 
grave offence. Want of knowlekge of the world—for he seems ee 
oung—and the idea of an intentional offence to his mother, may p! ead 
bis excuse. Be that as it"may, it seems that he left the assembly boiling 
with rage, and determined to make it a matter of life and death between 
himself and the duke. Forfunately, some cooler head than his own pre- 
vented him from making an esclandre in the ball-room. It seemed a 
night famous for indiscreet remarks ; for a little while after, as the hand- 
some young Duke of F a was leading his partner to a chair, she ex- 
claimed—* I want you to look at the most ridiculous dress! Observe that 
lady with rubies and diamonds, and such a baroque-looking gown, of 4 
ery colour under the rainbow.” “So it is,” said the young duke; 
told my mother it was frightful, but she insisted upon wearing it.’ The 
oung lady was shocked ; but her partoer, 
is mother. “Mamma,” said he, everybody thinks 
“I am sorry for everybody’s taste,” said the marquesa good humoredly, 
“ for I think it a beauty.” 


Kmperial Parliament. 
THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 














The session was opened, with the usual ceremonies, on Thursday the 
3lst ult., when the Queen personally delivered the following Speech from 


the Throne :— 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Since the close of the last Session of Parliament the arms of the Allies 
have achieved a signal and important success. Sebastopol, the great 
stronghold of Russia in the Black Sea, has yielded to the persevering con- 
stancy and to the daring bravery of the Allied forces. The naval and 
military preparations for the ensuing year have necessarily occupied my 
serious attention ; but, while determined to omit no effort which could 
give vigour to the operations of the war, I have deemed it my duty not 
to decline any overtures which might reasonably afford a prospect of a 
safe and honourable peace. Accordingly, when the Emperor of Austria 


lately offered to myself and my august ally, the Emperor of the French, 


to employ bis good offices with the Emperor of Russia, with a view to en- 
deavour to bring about an amicable adjustment of the matters at issue 
between the contending Powers, I consented, in concert with my allies, 


to accept the offer thus made; and I have the aatisfaction to inform you 


that certain conditions have been agreed upon which I hope may prove 
the foundation of a general treaty of peace.—-Negotiations for such a 
treaty will shortly be opened at Paris.--lo conducting those negotiations 
I shall be careful not to Jose sight of the objects for which the war was 
undertaken ; and I shall deem it right in no degree to relax my naval 
and military preparations until a satisfactory treaty of peace shall have 


been concluded. 


Although the war in which I am engaged was brought on by events in 
the south of Europe, my attention has not been withcrawn from the state 
of things in the north; and, in conjunction with the Emperor of the 
French, I have concluded with the King of Sweden and Norway a treaty 
containing defensive engagements applicable to his dominions, and tend- 


ing to the preservation of the balance of power in that part of Europe. 
I have also concluded a treaty of friendship, commerce, aad navigation 


with the Republic of Chili. I bave given directions that these treaties 


shall be laid before you. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

The Estimates for the ensuing year will be laid before you. 
find them framed in such a manner as to provide for the exigencies o 
war, if peace should unfortunately not be concluded. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
It is gratifying to me to observe that, notwithstanding the pressure o 


the war, and the burdens and sacrifices which it has unavoidably imposed 
I rely 


upon my people, the resources of my empire remain unimpaired. 
with confidence ou the manly spirit and enlightened patriotism of my 


loyal subjects for a continuance of that support which they have so nobly 
afforded me, and they may be assured that I shall not cali upon them for 


exertious beyond what may be required by adue regard for the great in 
terests, the honour, and the dignity of the empire. 


There are many subjects connected with internal improvement which I 
recommend to your attentive consideration.—The difference which exists 
in several important particulars between the Commercial Laws of Scot- 
land and those of the other parts of the United Kingdom has occasioned 
inconvenieuce to a large portion of my subjects engaged in trade.—Mea- 


sures will be proposed to you for remedying this evil.—Measures wil 


be proposed to you for improving the Laws relating to Partnership 
by simplifying those laws, and thus rendering more easy the em 
ployment of capital in commerce.—The system under which merchant 
shipping is liable to pay local dues and passing tolls has been the subject 
of much complaint. Measures will be proposed to you for affording re- 
lief in regard to those matters.—Other important meagures for improving 
the law in Great Britain and in Ireland will be proposed to you, which 


will, I doubt not, receive your attentive consideration. 


Upon these and all other matters upon which you may deliberate I fer- 
veutly pray that the blessing of Divine Providence may favour your 


councils, and guide them to the promotion of the great object of my un 
varying solicitude, the welfare and the happiness of my people. 


In the House of Lords the Earl of Gosford moved the address, and th 
Earl of Abingdon seconded it. 
Lord Dersy declared for himself and those who acted with him that h 


bad no intention of interfering in any manner to prevent the Address 
being carried up to the throne. The Speech, itselt, however, he criticized 
severely, They did not in such documents expect to find, the graces of 
ye and language ; but, treating the present speech strictly as the work 
of the Ministers, he described it as the least satifactory he had ever heard. 
It was bald and meagre beyond all former precedent. It contained no 
information respecting the trade and finance of the country ; it did not 
mention the empire of India, its state, aud prospects; it said nothing of 
their colonial possessions, nothing to indicate that the people of England 
y He strougly denounced the omis- 
sion of any warm or hearty acknowledgment of the courage, endurance, 
and services of the army, a recognition, he was sure, which would have 
been made had her Majesty been left to express her own sense of grati- 
tude. He pointed out the omission of all reference in the Royal Speech 
to Sardinia, an ally, and Turkey, a principal, in the present war. He 
still more strongly denounced the silence with which the gallant defence 
of Kars had been passed over. But Williams, Teesdale, and their brave 
companions would hear in their captivity that the sympathy of the House 
: He contended that the fall of Kars 

must be the subject of a searching inquiry, that the blame might be fixed 
He could not believe, without posi- 
that the blame could be attributed to Lord Stratford de 
He hoped all the papers on the subject would be laid on the 
pending negotiations for peace, he would enter into no 
questions of the prerogative of the Crown, 
not the function of Parliament to make itself the daily adviser 
pon them. But he hoped the negotiations would not 

must 


were not indifferent to their condition. 


and the country jwas with them. 


on whoever was responsible for it. 
tive evidence, 
Redcliffe. 
table. As to the 
discussion 
and it was 
of the Sovereign u 


— ——_ aeeuiie of hostilities by an armistice, which 
more advantageous to Russi ce. * 
“ T should have liked all th ' oy Seanaaeteties 
I confess, strike me as singular that no notice is 
foreigu _—e in other coun 
every case of a very satisfactory ch x i 
Shek ib asian on ot tehnamn — . aracter. I should like to have know 
have thought that, as our relation 
ally at the present moment, are 
have been to the rupture which 


} Peace and war were 


of some importance, 
has taken place, 


laugbing heartily, went up to 
i oar gown a fright.” 


You will 


€ points of the compass mentioned, and it does, 
: taken of any of our 
tries, although those relations are not in 


t Washington. (Hear, hear.) I should 
8 with the former Court, more especi- 


stand is of such a character that our ambassador has withdrawn. Then, 

again, what are our relations with the Cabinet of Washington, where it 

is reported that the retirement of our Minister is demanded? (Hear, hear) 

I should have thought that these two circumstances were of sufficient 

importance to merit, at all evente, a passing notice, in the Speech ; and 

that if Her Majesty had not been enabled to inform us, as on former oc- 

casions, that our relations with other Powers were upon a friendly and 

amicable footing, at least we might have been led to imagine what dan- 

ger, or security from danger, existed of any rupture of our amicable re- 

lations.with Persia and America. (Hear.) Her Majesty’s Goveroment 

however, have not thought it expedient to open this subject at all, and I 

am therefore very unwilling to deal with it; bat, so far as I can collect 

as to our rupture with the Court of Teheran, it appears to be of so slight 

and trivial a character that, unless it is an indication of altered feeling on 

the part of the Persian Government, prompted by sympathy with Rus- 

sia, could almost bave forgiven noble lords opposite for not having in- 

troduced any allusion to it. But the case is far different as regards the 

United States. There is no country in the world with which we are 

bound by such ties of close and intimate relationship—none with which 

our commercial! relations, exclusive of the ties of common language and 

laws, are so vast and important—none with which a war would be so 

mutually suicidal as with the United States. (Hear.) I do not suppose 

that all the language which we see used by the American press, and 

which would be wholly unworthy of the dignity of a great country, is adop- 

ted by the American Government ; but if that Government have made 
the representations which they are reported to have made, then I think 

our relations with America are most threatening, not to say most alarm- 
ing. With regard to what is called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, relating 

to Central America, so far as I am able to judge, I agree with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the explanation they have given ; nor, looking to 
that treaty and to the circumstances which preceded it, can I conceieve 
that a different construction can be put upon it from that put upon it by 
Her Majesty’s Government. (Hear, hear.) A dispute concerning the 
interpretation of a treaty is not, however, one which ought to excite 
great alarm as to the consequences. It forms a most fitting subject for 
reference to the arbitration of a friendly Power, and I trust there can be 
no apprehension of the rupture of friendly relations on this account. 
(Hear, hear). 

“I wish I could speak as confidently with regard to the other question 
of dispute, because, although I think every amende and every apology 
have been made by Her Majesty’s Government, I cannot conceal from my- 
self the fact that the Government of the United States have, in the first 
place, just and reasonable cause of complaint. (Hear.) When the Fo- 
reign Kolistment Bill was under discussion, one objection to that mea- 
sure was, that we should, in all probability, involve ourselves in constant 
disputes with those Powers whose subjects, without their concurrence, we 
were seeking to enlist ; and, say what you please, and guarded as may 
be the language of the bill, it is indisputable to my mind that in carrying 
out the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Bill, if you did not infringe 
upon the letter, you have proceeded in opposition to the spirit of the mu- 
nicipal Jaw of the United States. (Hear, hear.) I deeply regret that 
the Government should have been betrayed into such an error, and I do 
not wonder that at a period of great popular excitement it should have 
aroused angry feeling and a sense of insult on the part of perhaps the 
most susceptible nation ia the world. At the same time I wiil entertain 
—I won’t say confidence, but hope, founded on the sound common sense 
of that great and intelligent community, that when the first feelings of 
indiguation and of anger have passed away—when the cause for which 
agitators are striving to infiame the public mind shall have ceased to ex- 
ist—they will calmly and deliberately consider the unintentional charac- 
ter of the offence in the first place given, and that full and ample apolo- 
gy which I understand Her Majesty’s Government has made to the offead- 
ed dignity of the United States, and which I think any great nation, tru- 
ly conacious of its own strength, wonld accept as a sufficient reparation 
for the wrong done (Hear, hear.) I therefore venture to entertain the 
hope that in that quarter more friendly relations will exist, though at the 
same time I must say that I think Her Majesty’s Government would have 
acted more wisely, with a view to soothe any angry feeling, and to pave 
the way to more friendly relations, if they had inserted in Her Majesty’s 
Speech a conciliatory paragraph applying to the people of that great 
country, instead of passing over the subject in a contemptuous way, as 
though it were uoworthy a moment’s consideration.” 

* * * « There is another subject to which no reference is made in Her 


vernment for permission to join the army in the East. Some of these a 
plications were made from political motives, some on account of a poli 
cal interest in the izsue, and others from other causes ; and in consequence 
of them instructions were sent to the Governor of Nova Scotia to consider 
whether persons from the United States desirous of enlisting in the Bri- 
tish service could be received at Halifax. 
“ These instructions were made known to Mr. Crampton, and he was 
told that, however desirous Her Majesty’s Government were to obtain re- 
cruits, they were still more anxious that there should be no violation or 
infringement of the municipal law of the United States. Shortly after- 
wards an agent opened an agency office, and upon complaint being made 
Mr. Crampton desired that it might be made public that the British Go- 
vernment did not recruit or raise soldiers in the United States, and he 
made known his instructions to Mr. Marcy, who then expressed himself 
satisfied. The jemere of persons wishing to go into Canada to enlist was 
paid, and Judge Kane laid down the law that to pay the passage of men 
to a foreign port and then enlist them is no violation of international 
law. Those persons whose passage to Canada was paid went as volun- 
teers, and, upon arriving there, they were not bound to enter into the 
British service, and, in point of fact, a large number of them preferred 
undertaking work in Canada. A correspondence of not a very amicable 
character bas taken place between the two Governments, but the transac- 
tions to which it refers are bygone transactions, and from the commence- 
ment the British Government have disclaimed all intention of infringin 
in any way the law of the United States. I say, then, that any difference o 
opinion which may exist has reference to bygone transactions; and I cannot 
believe the two nations, having been bound together, as the noble earl has 
observed, by such unity of interests, that such a question as this is not ca- 
able of a speedy and amicable solution. (Hear.) With the condact of 
Mtr. Crampton we are perfectly satisfied, for l am convinced that neither 
intentionally, nor unintentionally, nor accidentally, did he violate any 
law of the United States. I, therefore, do hope that the question will be 
brought to a satisfactory solution ; but Ido not thiok that that resalt 
would have been promoted by any allusion to it in the Queen’s speech ; 
and sorry, indeed, should I be if our friends on the other side of the At- 
lantic were to think that the absence of any allusion to them was treating 
them with anything like contempt or disrespect. (Hear, hear). 

“It is hardly, my lords, necessary for me to say that I deplore, in com- 
mon with the noble earl, the magnitude of the loes which we bave sustain- 
ed by the fall of Kars. I can only say that the whole of the papers con- 
nected with the subject, from the time when Colonel Williams was sent 
out by Her Majesty’s Government down to the latest period, shall be laid 
before Parliament. and I must beg of your lerdships to suspend your 
jadgment until you shall have had an opportunity of seeing those papers. 
The noble earl Bas alluded to reports which have been widely circulated 
with regard to the feeling said to exist in the French Government or the 
French nation with respect to assistance having been withheld from Kars. 
I do not mean to say that the French press may not have broached the 
idea that, if the war were to be carried into Asia Minor, it would be a 
waste of French blood and French treasure for English puposes ; but I 
mast give the most unqualified denial to the supposition that such is the 
opinion of the French Emperor or of the French Government.” 

His Lordship then described the proceedings of the Court of Austria in 
reference to the present negociations, and stated that, though they could 
not enter into any discussion as to the duration of the armistice, he 
thought it ought to be short. The Emperor of Russia had shown moral 
courage in accepting the terms of negociation, and he hoped he would 
continue to do so by maintaining the letter and spirit of the agreement. 
Should this be the case, there was a speedy prospect of an honourable 
peace being obtained ; but it must be honourable to Russia also, or it 
would not be lasting. He bad been commanded by Her Majesty to con- 
duct the negociations at Paris on the part of his country, and he would 
not undertake the task for any other purpose than that of bringing them 
to a satisfactory conclusion.—The Address was then agreed to, aud the 
House adjourned. 


In the House of Commons, the reply to the Address was moved by Mr. 
Byng and seconded by Mr. Baxter. Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Roebuck, and Lord 
Palmerston spoke ; but the debate was common-place, and the Address 
was carried, nem. con. 


CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 
On Friday, the 15th inst., at half-past three o’clock, P.M., His Excel- 








Majesty’s Speech, but to which I wich to call the attention of your lord- 


tutional importance. 
distinguished person. 
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conferred has no son, nor is he Jikely to have one. 


f | prerogative of the Crown. 
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will not object to laying the patent upon the table.” 


of our relatioas with the United States of America. 


deration, the Government of ,the United States will agree to it. 


satisfactory conclusion. 
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ships, because, in my opinion, it involves a question of the deepest consti- 

We have heard that Her Majesty has been advised 

to confer upon an individual, distinguished for his eminent ability, the 

dignity of the peerage, but that that peerage is limited to the life of that 

It appears to me, my lords, that that peerage has 
been conferred most unnecessarily and gratuitously as far as regards the 

limitation for life, because the distinguished person on whom it has been 

A peerage, therefore, 

of such a description can only have been conferred .in order to try the 
Now, my lords, without venturing to discuss 
the constitutional side of the question, I may venture to say that when it 
is sought to exercise a prerogative, or supposed prerogative, of the Crown, 
of such a nature, such a subject ought not to be passed over in silence on 
It isa prerogative which has never been 
exercised for a space of 500 or 400 years—one which during that space 
the greatest sticklers for prerogative have never ventured to advise, and 
which those who have been most desirous to swamp your lordships’ House 
have never dared to recommend. The gratuitous assumption of such a 
prerogative is a matter for the deepest cousideration, and I earnestly ex- 
hort all your lordships—for the subject is one which concerns all, and 
which especially affects the constitutional liberty of the country—-to care- 
fully consider whether you will, or can, or ought to submit to the exercise 
of a prerogative which has been dormant for many years, and which, as I 
believe, at no time, your lordships’ House has ever sanctioned as conferring 
a right to sit and vote in Parliament. I donot wish to discuss that question, 
and I trust that it will not fall to my lot todo so, but rather that it will 
fall into the hands of those who are far more experienced in constitutienal 
law, and much better able to deal with such subjects. I trust also that it 
will fall into other hands for difierent reasons. This is a question which 
should be discussed in such a manner as to exclude all suspicion of any- 
thing like party feeling ; and if the subject were brought forward by one 
in the position which I have the honour to hold, party motives would ia 
I trust, therefore, as [ have before 
said, that this duty will fall into the hands of those much more able to 
undertake it than I am, and I hope that Her Majesty’s Government will, 
without previous notice, taking into consideration the importance of the 
question, give us a /ocus standi by laying on the table of your loréships’ 
House the patent of peerage which Her Majesty has been advised to con- 
fer on the distinguished person to whom I have referred. That patent 
will necessarily be produced when that learned person takes his seat in 
your lordships’ House, and it is most desirable that the subject should not 
be discussed upon that occasion. I say, therefore, that we ought to have 
the patent laid upon the table as a formal /ocus standi, in order to obvi- 
ate the great inconvenience of discussing this subject in the presence of 
the person chiefly concerned, and I hope that Her Majesty’s Government 


The Earl of CLanENpon.—* My noble friend bas addressed several inqui- 
ries to Her Majesty’s Government with reference to Her Majesty’s Speech, 
and I wish to take an early opportunity of replying to them, and will 
eommence with the last topic to which he has reterred--I mean the state 
I may state my ea- 
tire concurrence in the view which my noble friend opposite has takea 
with respect to the settlement of ove of the points in dispute between the 
two Governments. In my opinion there can be no doubt as to the com- 
mon-senze view of the obligations of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and yet 
it is upon the interpretation of that treaty that a difference of opivion has 
arisen. In such a case correspondence is useless, and I lost no time in 
offering to refer the whole question to the arbitration of any third Power, 
both sides agreeing to be bound by the decision. That offer has not yet 
been accepted ; it has been renewed, and I hope that, upon further — 

ith 
respect to the other point to which my noble friend has alluded--I mean 
recruiting in the United States—I must say that I do not thiok that it 
would be convenient for Her Majesty in her Speech from the throne to 
enter minutely into such matters of difference, nor do I think that sucha 
course would be likely to lead to afriendly solution. Sach a subject 
could not have been alluded to without the Goverament beiag prepared 
to lay upon your lordsbips’ table the correspondence which has taken 
place on the subject, and as that correspondence is still in-progress, to 
lay it on your lordships’ table in its present state could have led to no 
The most recent demands of the Government 


of the United States arrived only two days ago, an] it would not have 
been conducive to the public interest to produce them at the present mo- 
ment, The origin of the point now in dispute is as follows :—Ona the 
reference might | breaking out of the war numerous applications from foreigners, and also 
and which, { under- | from British subjects in the United States, were made to the British Go- 


lency the Governor-General, attended by a brilliant staff, proceeded in 
state to the Chamber of the Legislative Council, in the Parliament Baild- 
ing. The members of the Legislative Council being assembled, and the 
Legislative Assembly being present, the second session of the Fifth Par- 
liament of the Province of Canada was opened with the following 
speech from the Throne : 


Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, Gentlemen of the 
Legislative Assembly : 

I have thought it right to call you together at this season, because I 
believed it to be the wish of the country that your task of legislation 
should not be delayed until a later period of the year, and because it is 
at once the desire and the duty of the Executive Government, to profit b 
your advice and assistance when it may be most conveniently afforded. 
In referring to the labours of your last session, I cannot help congratu- 
lating you on having settled the disputed question of the Clergy Re- 
serves. You will fiad,I believe, a large balance of funds arising from 
this source, available for distribution among the Municipalities, but I 
think it likely that your assistance as Legislators may be required to 
give full effect to the fair and equal allotment of these sams. lao Lower 
Canada, the Act for the abolition of the Seigniorial Tenure, promises in 
like manner to close a long pending controversy by an equitable adjust- 
ment of existing claims. No time bas been lost by me in acting on the 
powers conferred by this law, and I trust that you will be satistied with 
the progress which has been made. 

The subject ef a change in the Constitution of the Legislative Council 
by rendering it elective, will again be brought before you.—A measure 
for the organization of a Provincial Police, capable of being applied by 
the Crown, for the prevention of crime, and the speedy apprehension of 
offenders, deserves your attentive consideration. The increasing wealth 
and prosperity of the country demand increased protection for property, 
and the advauce of civilization in Canada, should be marked by the strict 
enforcement of Law, and by the perfect sense of security from outrage.— 
It is to you that I mast look for the power of ensuring these great objects. 

I have spoken of our increasing prosperity. No mark of its existence 
can be stronger than that afforded by our extended lines of Railway. 
Nor is this progress confined to one section of the Province. Eastward 
to St. Thomas, and westward to Guelph and Hamilton, these lines at once 
the sign aud cause of progress, are already completed. I may congratu- 
late you on the fact that since your last meeting, nearly two hundred and 
fifty miles have been got into working order, whilst it is hoped that not 
less than two hundred and fifty more will be finished before next year 

Legal reforms are needed botn in Eastern and Western Canada. One 
measure at least will be submitted to you, having reference to this im- 
portant subject. It may not be possible in the present Session to effect 
all that you desire: yet I trust that some progress will be made‘in sim- 
plifying the procedure and facilitating the working of our Courts, by the 
adoption of practical amendments.—I should see with great satisfaction 
the adoption by you of any general measure which tended still more to 
abridge your legislative labours in providing for the iacorporation, and 
for laying down the conditions of private institutions of every kiod.—I 
regret to say that the Presentments of numerous Grand Juries through- 
out the Country, which I have directed to be laid before ydu, show too 
clearly the want of improvement in the construction and discipline of our 
Gaols.— Your zeal in the cause of Education is known and appreciated 
by all the World. It is importart to consider whether we cannot com- 
bine the reform of the juvenile offenders with the punishment of their 
crimes. At the very least, it is incumbent upon us to take care that such 
punishment does not io itself afford fresh opportunities for debasing the 
criminal and instructing him in vice.—The Board of Audit constituted 
by the Act of last Session, is already at work, and it will, I trust, contri- 
bute to ensure a satisfactory examination of the Public Accounts, 

With regard to the Militia Act, the ready loyalty of the inhabitants 
both of Upper and Lower Canada, has enabled me to authorize the for- 
mation of uumerous troops and companies of Volunteers, whose conduct 
and discipline will undoubtedly do credit to the Province. I have more- 
over, with the assistance of the Adjutaat-General, done my best to carry 
out your wishes by organizing the Sedentary Militia. 

The Government, in pursuance of the wishes of the Legislature, has 
taken on itself to conclude a fresh arrangement calculated to secure a line 
of Ocean Steamers from the St. Lawrence to England daring the ap- 
proaching season. . 

That the timber trade has been depressed is a deep source of regret to 
me and to all others who have at heart the welfare of the Proviuce. I 
trust that we are about to witness its revival, and that the commerce of 
Quebec and Montreal will have suffered but a temporary check. 


Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, 
The accounts of the last year and the estimates for the present, will be 
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laid before you. You will find that, on the whole, our finances are in a | 
satisfactory state. The people at large bave reaped the benefit of those 
reductions in the Customs Daties which you made last year.—The dimi- 
nution in the receipts consequent on such reductions, nearly corresponds | 
with the calculation submitted to you by my advisers. A large decrease 
has been caused by the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, but I 
conceive that any such apparent Joss is more than compensated by the 
increased commerce, and by the facility of intercourse between the two 
countries.—It will be the duty of my Council to ask you in the present 
Seasicn for such Supplies for Her Most Gr.cious Majesty, as you may see | 
fit to grant. 
Honourable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen, 

The year just ended has been one of difficulty and conflict in Europe : 
on this side of the Atlantic we have, by the blessing of Providence, es- 


caped the direct evils of war. In no part, however, of the Queen’s do- | 
minions, bas a deeper sympatby with her arms been shown, or more fer- 


vent prayers for their success been offered, than in Canada. Our people 
have eagerly watched every turn of the contest, and consisting as they 
do, of men of French and English origin, equal members of the same free 
community, and Joyal subjects of the same Queen, they bave grieved at 
the sufferings, and exulted in the success of the Allied Armies. In like 
manner, should it please God to establish a firm and honourable peace, 
Canada will, I doubt not, rejoice at the termination of the war. May it 
be my lot before the end of the present session, to congratulate you on 
£0 auspicious an event. At present, I have only to leave you to the dis- 
charge of your important duties, 





PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


While viewing the rich, varied, and elegant materials that are at pre- 
sent to our notice this winter, we are led to inquire, where shall we find 


sufficient wearers, or enough gold to purchase such luxuries. Never has | 


there been so great a demand for rich laces and embroideries, fur, and | 
maguificent materials of all descriptions—the embroideries executed in 
sewing-silk, in either velvet, moiré, or rich striped brocades, for dinner 
or evening dress, as well as for manteaux, &c. Ribbons are in great de- 

mand, and are most exquisite both in design and fabric. The ceintures | 
bretelles of yelvet or taffetas are extremely convenient, as well as ele- | 
gant, being prepared ready to be placed on the dress, and forming berthes | 
and fontanges bows on the middle of the body. The broad and magnifi- 
cent ribbons are destined simply to pass round the waist and tie in a knot 
on one side. 

Balis and fétes begin to multiply in the salons of Paris. Venetian lace 
and flowers are much worn by all ladies of fashion. The dresses worn at 
these fétes are extremely elegant. One just seen is a robe of point d’- 
Alengon, with a double skirt, under which is another of pink crape, edged 
with a deep bouillonée of tulle to match. The beautiful designs of the 
lace, and the extreme fineness of the thread, are admirably displayed over 
the pink crape. A rounded berthe is fastened on the front of the body, 
with a bouquet of moss roses and foliage of diamonds. The coiffure is a 
buach of moss roses, with foliage of diamonds interlaced in the plaits be- 
hind, and falling on each side over the shoulders and chest. 

Among the most beautiful dresses justly admired at the late receptions 
at the Tuileries, were the robes of lampas in the Pompadour style, 
covered with bouquets, or wreaths so skilfully broches in the material 

- as to be mistaken for hand embroidery. One of these robes, of light 
green, had a double ekirt. At the bottom of each was a wreath of white 
and piuk roses, mixed with bunches of white lilac and honeysuckle in dif- 
ferent shades ; the rest of the skirt covered with small flowers to match 
the wreath. 

Crape is still in favour, and it is usually employed for double skirts. 
For demi-neglige toilettes, brown, of different shades, is decidedly Yhe 
most fashionable. Embroidery in silk, which for some time past has been 
out of favour, is now much used for sorties de bal mantle and rotondos in 
velvet. Terry velvet, either pink, white, or blue, is at present the fa- 
vourite material in use for sorties de bal ; it may be trimmed with either 
one or more bands of ermine. or a wide fringe, either trimming being both 
fashionable and elegant. 

Bonnets are still worn small, and rounded at the cheeks ; amongst the 
most novel are those made of different shades of velvet, mixed with 
blonde or lace. Crape and terry velvet are much in favour this winter. 
Among the full-dress bonnets, those composed of blonde are the lightest 
and most elegant. 

The coiffures for full dress are composed priacipally of blonde, with 
long ends of ribbon or velvet, or sometimes with long branches of small 
flowers, with crape leaves. A head-dress of great elegance is formed of 
marabout feathers, mixed with rosebuds and very long green crape leaves. 
Others, equally recherchées, and made of gold net-work and pearls, which 
fall in long strings over the neck. Some are formed to resemble coral, 
interlaced so as to confine the back hair, and fastened on each side with 
a large pin with a coral head.—Le Follet. 








FACTS AND FANCIES. 


For combined brilliancy, softness, and clearness of light, we have seen 
nothing comparable to the new Kerosene Lamp, fed with oil distilled 
from coal——Mr. Clagg, of Manchester, is endeavouring to organize an 
extensive growth of cotton in the Kingdom of Naples and in Sicily. —— 
Father Matthew has not been to the Fejee Islands, as reported. He is 
in Ireland, in bad health-—At one time (says the late Mr. Rogers), 
when I gave a dinner, I used to have candles placed all round the dining 
room, and high up, in order to show off the pictures. I asked Smith how 
he liked that plan. ‘Not at all,” he replied; ‘‘above, there is a blaze 
of light, and below nothing but darkness and gnashing of teeth.””——The 
Grand Riband‘of the Order of the Thistle, vacant by the death of the 
Martjuis of Aylesbury, has been offered to the Dake of Argyle-——Dr. 
Vehse, whose arrest at Hamburg we lately noticed, has been allowed to 
go at large after giving securities, to the amount of 4,000 dollars, for his 
appearance to answer the charges of libel brought against him at the in- 
stance of Prince William of Mecklenburg.——It is said that the Hon. 
John Young intends to spend some months in Scotland this year, and 
that in consequence the Presidency of the Board of Trade of Montreal 
will become vacant.——The marriage of Sir Henry Meux, Bart., of Theo- 
bald’s Park, Hertfordshire, M. P. for that county, with Miss Bruce, eldest 
daughter of Lord Eroest Bruce, M. P., Vice-Chamberlain of her Majesty’s 
Household, took place at the British Embassy at Paris, on the 19th ult. 
——tThe betrothal of the Princess Louise of Russia with the Prince 
Regent of Baden was celebrated at Berlin on the 17th January.——F our 
brass gune, captured from the Sikhs, have arrive! at the dépot of the 
East India Company in London. They are seven feet long, and are in- 
tended to be placed on the granite platfo:m at the base of the column 
erected in the grounds of Chelsea Hospitai to the memory of the officers 
and men who fell at the battle of Chillianwallabh.—The Jesuits have 
purchased a pretty little castle and estate near Vienna, and are about to 
establish a seminary.——- A number of students at the Finland University 
have been sent to prison for drinking ‘“ Success to the Allies,” and 
“ we ree A to Sweden.”——The last time (says Rogers) I saw Hook, 
was in the lobby of Lord Canterbury’s house after a large evening party 
there, He was walking up and down, singing with great gravity, to 
the astonishment of the footmen, “ Shepherds, I have lost my hat.” —— 
Public meetings are being held throughout England, in aid of the Night- 
ingale testimonial fund——In the Bernese Oberland, especially on the 
St. Gothard route, the temperature lately has been extraordinary mild. 
The snow melts and falls in heavy avalanches—A cricket match on 
the ice tcok place at Long Meadows, Oxford, the other day. Every 
player was an expert skater, and the falls were not many.—James 

ope Scott, Esq., who married the only surviving grandchild of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, is adding a Roman Catholic chapel to the poet’s romance in 
stone and lime, at Abbotsford.——An Imperial decree nominates Mr. 
Brassey, the well-known railway contractor, a Knight of the Legion of 
Honour.——The Marquis and Marchionees of Londonderry, who have 
been staying for some time at Nice, intend to visit the Crimea and Se- 
bastopol before returning to England.——Prince Ghika, the Hospodar 
of Moldavia, has addressed an official declaration to his Suzerain, the 
Saltan, to the effect that, at the expiration of the term of his government 
(the lst May, 1856,) he will resign his functions. A very handsome 
sword, of the value of about 250 guineas, has been. purchased by public 
subscription in Yorkshire, as a testimonial of admiration to Lord Cardi- 





Persia for Liverpool, on Wednesday. Lady Bury is a youthful bride, a 


strangely overlooked by bis successor——A service of plate was pre- | 
sented to Mr. Buckstone on New Year’s-day by every person engaged at | 
the Haymarket Theatre. It was the 665th night of the season, the theatre 


having been only closed on nights prescribed by law since Mr. Buckstone’s | 


engagement.——The \Vorthern Examiner, a paper published in New- | —— 


castle on-Tyne, which tried a twice-a-week cheap issue, is defunct ——lIn | 
the course of the last campaign in Asia more than 60,000 images of saints | 


were despatched {from St. Petersburg for the edification of General Mou- | ~ 


ravieff ’s army.——There are rumours current about the re-opening of | 
Her Majesty’s Theatre by Mr. Lumley, and his having succeeded in en- | 
gaging Madame Goldschmidt. We give them for wbat they are worth, | 
being unable to discover that they rest on apy foundation.—— | 
The Hamilton Spectator says that Mr. Hogan, the well-known author of | 
the Prize Essay on Canada, has lost, by the burning of the Colonist | 
office, the entire copies of his Essay, and also his private letters and pa- | 
pers for twelve years, among which was a Canadian tale, which the au- 
thor bad sold to an English magazine.x——Richard Wagner’s celebrated 
| opera, “ Tannbauser,” bas been produced at Berlin with the utmost suc- 
cess. It was got up with great splendour under the direction of Dorn, 
the eminent Kapelmeister. The prima donna was the compoter’s niece, 
| Johanna Waguer; and the part of Tannhauser was performed by | 
| Formés,——The Cunard Company advertise a regular line of steamers | 
between Havre and this port——-A newspaper paragraph states that the | 

winter in Flerida has been so severe, that sharks have been frozen to 
| death in Charlotte Harbour. Why they did not go farther South, is not 
| mentioned._———A second Transatlantic Telegraph Company is to be char- 
tered here. Mr. S. F. B. Morse is at the head of it.——Barnam’s pecu- 

niary difficulties are said to be pressing ; but many persons believe that 
| he has many a shot yet in the locker.——A recent decision, in favour 
| of the Van Rensselaer claim to back-rents, gives rise to a fear of further 
anti-rent riots in the northern part of this State.-——From East, West, 
North, and even South, the papers have lately been filled with stories of 
the unusual severity of the winter——Lord and Lady Bary sailed in the 


| 


daughter of Sir Allan MacNab.—The Steam-Collier Association at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne offers a £500 prize to the discoverer of a means of 
effectually consuming smoke, with a due regard to the economy of fuel: 
-~——The sinking of an artesian well on Higbgate-hill, near London, has 
been at length abandoned by the Hampstead Waterworks Company, after 
having reached a depth of thirteen hundred feet, the indications of the 
strata not being such as to afford promise of a successful result.——The 
Murée d’Artillerie, Paris, has just added to its collection the pocket-book 
of Prince Menechikoff, taken at the Battle of the Alma, and one of the 
Jacobi infernal machines, fished up in the Baltic by the French sailorsa.—— 
In Piedmont the ramour gains ground of an approaching marriage be- 
tween King Victor Emmanuel and the Princess Marie Charlotte, daughter 
of Leopold, King of the Belgians. The Princess was born in 1840,— 
The King of Sardinia returned to Turin on the 24th ult., to hold, it was 
said, important conferences with his Ministers respecting the peace nego- 
tiations—_The Prince de la Moskowa (the eldest son of the late Mar- 
shal Ney), who is now a General of Brigade, with a command at Valen- 
ciennes, has bad an apoplectic fit——It is rumoured in the fashionable 
world that Prince Poniatowski is about to be married to Mdlie. Lehon.-— 
M. Nisard has resumed his lectures at Paris. The room was not three- 
fourths full ; those who were present abstained from any demoustration. 
——The marriage of Captain Sayer, of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, to 
Miss Phipps, eldest daughter of Col. the Hon. C. B. Phipps, C.B., Keeper 
of her Majesty’s Privy Purse, and niece of the Marquis of Normanby, took 
place on the 29th ult., in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Princess Royal, the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Alice, and Prince Alfred, were present at the cere- 
mony.——The Queen of Spain has conferred the Cross of Charles III. on 
Don A. de Guzman, the oldest actor of Spain——An order has lately 
been given to the dockyard at Cherbourg to construct thirty large boats 
for landing troops, each of which is to carry a heavy gun of long range. 
——Upwards of 10,000 fish reared by the artificial process, which has 
been so successful, have been turned out into the waters of the river Dee. 
——tThe two mansions in the Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris, which were 
occupied by the Russian Embassy and Consulate before the war, are now 
being repaired——The Times states that her Majesty, on the recommen- 
dation of the Premier, has been pleased to confer a pension of £50 on Miss 
Thomasina Ross, known for her long connexion with literature and her 
admirable translations from the French, German, and Spanish ——Mr. 
Brown Douglas, a new candidate for Edinburgh, has issued an address to 
the electors, in which he offers himself on Liberal principles.——The 
Prince de Capua, brother of the King of Naples, is at present in Paris. 
——Alexander von Humboldt has been presented by the civic officials of 
Berlin “ with the freedom of that city, illuminated, and contained iu a 
silver box.”——The Edinburgh Express says that the fifth volume of 
Mr. Macaulay’s History of England has been committed to the printer. 
——A Paris letter of the 25th ult. says: I believe that within these few 
days a very large number of arrests have been made in the provinces, 
and in and about Bordeaux 15,000 men are talked of as being thrown in- 
to prison. The sectaries of the “‘ Marianne”’ are, I believe, increasing 
fearfully in the lower classes, from the fact of the universal distress and 
want of food.——On dit that Lord Dalhousie’s last act in India will be 
the forming of the Punjaub into a Lieutenant-Governorship, under Mr. 
John Lawrence, adorned with a civil K.C.B.-ship.——lt is reported in 
Paris that the Polytechnic School is to be dissolved. Its studied silence 
on the day the Imperial Guard entered Paris was remarked upon as a 
most unpatriotic demonstration.——T he loaves of the light-bread bakers 
in Montreal have been confiscated by the Police, for the benefit of the 
poor, 





Havine a Harp Tiwe or It.—Mr. Gilman, of Boston, from whose lec- 
tnres on Yankee humour we have already copied some good things, at 
one of his late gatherings introduced a capital story. A clergyman in 
Boston, meeting with one of his congregation who recently came into pos- 
session of quite a handsome property by the death of his brother, inquired 
how he was getting along with the settlement ofthe estate. “ Ob,” said 
he, ‘‘Iam having a dreadful time ; what with getting out letters of ad- 
ministration, and attending probate court, and settling claims, J some- 
times almost wish he had‘nt died.”.—N. O. Picayune 





Wuat Next?—A.Lecep Cure For Hypropuopia.—M. Guérin Méne- 
ville lately brought before the French Academy of Sciences a means of 
curing bydrophobia, which, he stated, is practised in Russia wiih success. 
A little insect, the Golden Cetonides, found in considerable quantities on 
rose- trees, is proved, when pounded to a powder, and administered inter- 
pally, to produce a profound sleep, which sometimes lasts for thirty-six 
hours, and which bas the effect in many cases of completely nullifying 
the hydrophobic affection. A distinguished entomologist of Russia, M. 
Motschouski, has tried several experiments with this insect, and in most 
cases with success. , 





FINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO. PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SFELLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTISTS’ 
Colourmen, 366 Broadway, New York, have published— 


DANTE AND BEATRICE—After Scheffer, 
JOSEPH AND H1tS BRETHREN—After H. Vernet. 
THE HEMICY(LE DES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delaroche. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS, 


Constantly on hand a general assortment of French and English Kngravings, Oil-paiutings 
Mirrors and Picture-frames. A very large variety of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Rich Albums, Boxes for Water colour and Oil Painting, the various arlicles required for 
GRECIAN PAINTINGS AND POTICHOMANIA.,. 


N.B.—Particalar attention directed to mounting and framing Drawings, Engravings, Phote- 
grapbs, Paintings, &c. FINE ART GALLERY, 306 Broadway, N. Y. 





AMUSEMENTS INTHE CITY. _ 
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BRoapway THEATRE. 


: rt 


Hern the Hunter, &c. 
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KORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 





= With all respect for his Lordship’s gallantry, we thiok too much 
ss is made about it.——Yankee Sullivan is basking in the sunshine of | 
royalty at the Sandwich Islands. He is the King’s principal body-guard, | 
on dit——A Mr. Price of Chicago, lately travelied from the Copper | 
Mines at Green Bay to Chicago in a sleigh drawn by a dog, at the rate of 


30 miles a day during the journey.—_—Not fewer than 11 columns of the 
Moniteur were lately occupied, on one day, with lists of promotions in 
or Dominations to the Legion of Honour.——In the Times notice of Mr. 
Rogers’s death, it is mentioned that ‘‘a quarter of a century has rolled 
away since that monarch (George III.) died!” Now as he died in 1820, 
it seems clear this notice was written in 1845, probably by the late Mr. | 
Ded, and pigeon-holed away till now, and that the anachronism has been 





WAY, above Grand Stizet. Tickets 25cents. 
r) HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors, 


BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
Monpar EVENING, FEBRUARY, 25TH AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE 
eek, 
Ethiopian Minstrelsy. 
Concluding with the mtsica’ Barletta of 
** THE TWO POMPRYS.”’ 

Introduciug several original airs. Also, the celebrated Duett from Linda. 
Commences at 734 o’clock. Aamission 26 cents. 


Norice.—Perham’s Fourth Enterprise Gift Tickets for the admission of Four persons, are 


ie eaten our Entertainments.—Price One Dollar, or 11 for Ten Dollars. For sale at 





To SUBSCRIBERS IN THE ATLANTIC SovurmeRN Srares.—Mr. J. G. Bain- 
bridge starts this day for Savannah, on a collecting tour for this office. For two 
weeks subsequent to this date, he may be addressed at the Courier Office, 
Charleston, 8. C. 
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Protecols, Debates, and Minor Events. 

The chief points in the news of the week—somewhbat stale by this time 
—are the opening of Parliament, the progress of negociations for peace, 
and the vexed question of the subsisting relations between this country 
and Great Britain. The Queen’s Speech, and portions of the debate that 
ensuel when the Address in reply was moved in the House of Lords, have 
elicited general attention. The former may be dismissed as scores of its 
predecessors have been. It conveys, in regard to foreign affairs, not an 
iota of information, and not the slightest clue to probabilities. Nor could 
it be altogether otherwise, On the past, the public is pretty well posted 
up : Lord Clarendon himself expresses great doubt and anxiety as to the 
future. Neither be, nor any man, can fathom the secret purposes of Rus- 
sia ; but if ever language from the lips of a Cabinet Minister be definite 
in its promises, it is that of our Foreign Secretary when alluding to the 
part which he is to bear in the approaching conference at Paris. He in. 
timates that he goes into it with his eyes open, and tbat he shall with: 
draw from it if he finds therein any attempt at evasion on the part of the 
Czar’s representatives. So emphatic is his declaration that the two lead- 
ing Allied powers will renew the war vigorously on the instant that nego- " 
ciations for peace apparently fail, that we cannot but place reliance on bis 
honesty of purpose. He is prepared to expectall manner of diplomatic wrig- 
gling on the part of Russia, signs of which are already abroad. He doubts 
the result, but he hopes that it will be pacific. We also doubt and hope ; and 
could but come to this conclusion, if we were to add another column or two 
to the immense mass of speculations already in print. On one point ouly we 
desire to caution our readers. Let them laugh good-temperedly at the as- 
sertions and insinuations of snndry newspaper editors hereabouts, that 
England in this matter must and will follow the dictation of the Emperor 
of the French. There is not a shadow of a foundation for such belief, 
and the utterance of it, on the part of our amiable friends here, is nc- 
thing more than an ebullition of their annoyance at the failure of their 
prophecies concerning the war. If we desired to take pleasant revenge 
upon two or three of our inveterate philo-Russian prints, for their fre- 
quent malicious misrepresentations during the past two years, we could do 
so, and entertain our readers with citations that would now-a-days wear 
a droll aspect. But we forbear. Let by-gones be by-gones. Though they 
ccolly snuff out the preponderating weight of England among European 
nations, they know just as well as we do that she never was so rich, so 
prosperous, so powerful, as she is at this moment. Not a few bitter les- 
sons have been learnt by the experience of the late campaigns. These on- 
ly tend to strengthen her strength. 

Lord Derby was intensely bitter upon the Speech from the Throne ; 
but it must not be forgotten that it is always easier to attack than to de. 
fend. In the Commons, Mr. Disraeli, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Roebuck 
were on their feet; but neither of them said anything worth notice. 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright did not think fit to lift up their unpopular 
voices ; and the Peelites were similarly discreet. No amendment to the 
Address was moved in either House ; and as the rumoured retirement of 
the Speaker turns out to be a false alarm, the first and second nights 
came and went, without any vote whereby to test the relative party po- 
sitions. 

Impossible as it is for us, in our extremely limited space, to follow step 
by step Parliamentary (or any other) proceedings, we mast advert for a 
moment to three subjects that have more or lessinterested the public. 
We allude to the life-Peerage lately conferred; to Colonel Tarr, 
seized by the Austrians at Bucharest, as a deserter ; and to the Guards 
memorial to the Queen. Very indiscreetly, we think, Lord Derby 
has broached the life-Peerage question in the House of Lords, asking 
somewhat indignantly whether their lordships “can or will or ought to 
submit to such an exercise of the Prerogative, unkaown during three or 
four hundred years.” There was no reply.—Lord Clarendon, from the 
ministerial bench, said nothing ; we remain in doubt, therefore, whether 
the terms of Lord Wensleydale’s patent of nobility were capricious on 
the part of the Herald’s College, or whether the innovation was purposed. 
Lord Lyndhurst is to bring forward a motion on the subject; but let 
what may come from it, we believe that Lord Derby would have exer- 
cised sounder discretion, if he had let such a topic alone. Without lay- 
ing down any law upon it, we may observe as matter of fact, that our 
countrymen are not now disposed to admit the validity of a plea that is 
mainly recommended by its age. Our wonder is that such a change 
—if purposed—could have been adopted with so little fuss, Lord John Rus- 
sell, if he had undertaken it, would have made an annual appeal to the libe- 
ral side of the House of Commons thereupon, with the certainty that the 
Lords would nullify a favourable decision.—Lord Palmerston announces, 
in reply to Mr. Duncombe, that Colonel Turr, accused of desertion during 
the Hungarian war, has been released by the Austrian Government. 
There is an impression that if the correspondence sees the light, his re- 
lease will be found to have been granted as a matter of favour, and not 
claimed as a right.—Lastly, we are glad to chronicle that the petition of 
the Queen’s husband has been rejected by the Queen. In other words, 
the War Department refuses to act upon the presumptuous claim of the 
Guards, the nature of which bas already been explained in these 
columns. Privilege has some limits. 

It seems to be doubtful whether an armistice between the hostile forces 
is to form one of the preliminaries to negotiation. At any rate, King 
Frost has issued bis injunctions, where the opposing troops are chiefly in 
presence ; and consequently the Crimea does not send us a scrap of news 
worth comment. 





Great Britain and the United States. 

If Her Majesty’s Ministers did not think fit to introduce any allusion 
to the United States into Her Majesty’s Speech from the Thrcne, Her 
Majesty’s opposition took a different view of their duties. Few readers 
need to be reminded of the manner in which Lord Derby spoke to the 
point on the first night of the session, and of what Lord Clarendon said 
in reply. We reproduce their remarks in full; but cannot pretend to 
divine what is to follow. Every body is waiting ; but the next step 
must be taken here. The British Government will not recall Mr. Crampton, 
for it argues that there was no intentional offence, and that ample repar- 
ation has been made for any unintentional injury. Neither wil! it budge 
from its position on the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. It sees no room for fur- 
ther discussion, since the theme is exhausted ; bat it offers to submit the 
due interpretation of that loosely-framed document to the decision 
of a neutral power. This is the British ultimatum. What is 
the American? We have been told fifty times that if Mr. Cramp- 
ton be not recalled, he will be dismissed. Willhe be? We cannot antici- 
pate ; nor, strongly as we should object to a step so ungracious, can we se¢ 
in it, if taken, any proximate casws belli. This country, or any country, 
bas the right toact upon the construction of itsown laws put upon them 
by its acknowledged legal advisers. But we have often asserted this, and 
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need not reiterate. Concerning it, we have only to add that our House 
of Commons is to take up the whole subject of foreign enlistment, whereon 
we antisipate a prolix and profitless debate. It is true that the Opposi. 
tion (ake a prima facia view of it, adverse to that of our Foreiga Secre- 
tary ; but we much doubt whether they can prove him and vote bim in 
wrong, though they have the wretched brood of spies and informers bere 
to back them, and Mr. Attorney General Cushing to boot. 

But Central America is the knotty poiot. Mr. Marcy refuses arbi- 
tration, and the press cays that arbitration is beneath the dignity of the 


Republic, though it adds thereto the business-like but not quite consis | 


tent objection, that the result would probably conflict with American in- 
terests. What nonsense! Is Mr. Marcy more confident of bis infallibi- 
lity, than Lord Clarendon of his? Is the dignity of the young Republic 
more easily compromised, than that of the old Monarchy? Are the poten- 
tates of Europe such dear friends of England? Why, we could fiad you 
proof in a hundred editorials, ay, and even in the speeches of sueh Ango- 
phobists as General Cass, that England is detested from one end of the 
world to the other. Must Kings and Emperors side with us? Why not 
submit the question to the President of the Swiss Federative Council, or 
—as has been well suggested by we know not what journal here--to some 
of the foreign and neutral Jurisconsults, of universal celebrity, and char. 
acter beyond all suspicion? We agree with the Times, that the matters 
at issue are utterly insignificant ; and we must express our admira- 
tion at the calm aud most unusual dignity manifested by that journal, in 
a couple of articles, of the 26th ult. and 2nd inst. respectively, which 
have been widely copied, and for which we regret that we have no room. 
The earnest deprecation of a quarrelsome tone or spirit; the frank 
admission of the pettiness of the dispute; and the quiet, unmenac- 
ing manuer in which our actual state of preparation for war is 
pointed out, render these articles--what the Times’ articles seldom are 
—a proper sedative for the unduly excited. Gently to hint that You are 
armed, and then entreat your opponent to forego strife, is not to bully 
and threaten ; though it suits the papers that are written down to mob 
taste and intelligence, to declare them one and the same thing. But 
what will not men say in print? Afier it has been rung through this 
country, for months past, that President Pierce’s war fever is a variation 
of the electoral epidemic, the British papers give credence to the aseer- 
tion. Now our journalists here wheel about, and declare that the impres- 
sion is erroneous. 

A few more words, and we have done for to-day. Much rubbish is set 
down about this and that Minister’s London organ. One would suppose 
our Cabinet made up of Savoyard boys, and that Lord Palmerston was 
a triple headed player. The Times, the Globe, and the Post, are alike 
said to be almost edited by him. Nonsense. His lordship has quite 
enough to do, without becoming a member of the press; and as for the 
late thunder of the last-named, it may be set down as an effort to balance 
its habitual devotion to rose-water aud petticoats, by a flourish on bomb- 
shells and “‘ swept seas.”—Neither let the wise-acres here imagine that, if 
Lord Pa}merston were put out of office, they would have it all their own 
way. Pray, notice, that whereas Lord Derby leans to the American view 
of the enlistment difficulty, he cannot see any other mode of interpreting 
the oft-named Treaty, save that to which Lord Clarendon adberes. 





The License of Counsel. 


We promised last week to let the lawyers speak for themselves in de- 
fence of that “ etiquette of the Bar,”’ which permits a man te insult the 
innocent and to lie (for a price) in defence of the guilty, without thereby 
forfeiting the respect of the profession. -And we quoted then the rule of 
legal morality in such matters, as laid down by an authority whore emi- 
nence none willl dispute. Henry, Lord Brougham, is a personage ef such 
pretensions to character and philanthropy as well as law and learning, 
that his brethren of the Bar and Bench may well be content to accept him 
as their apologist and advocate. We shall let him therefore speak for the 
cloth. He did speak for the cloth in reply to the Bishop of London, when 
that Prelate presented in the House of Lords a petition, complaining of 
the abuses so flagrantly illustrated in the defence of Courvoisier by Mr. 
Phillips. Lord Brougham thes maintained that the “ life, liberties, and 
property of the subject would not be worth an hour’s purchase, if the 
freest scope, nay more, the most unrestrained license were not given to 
the Bar. In any case whether right or wrong, this was the rule, the sa- 
cred rule of the profession, and it was ove upon which the safety of the 
administration of justice depended.” 

Here then we have it asserted that the better administration of justice 
is the end which must be aimed at by the lawyer at the Bar, and that 
this end can only be attained by permitting that lawyer to play fast and 
loose with his own conscience, and with the reputations of other men, 
We ourselves believe that the better a dministration of justice ought to 
be the aim of every respectable lawyer, and that every lawyer who su- 
bordinates that aim to any other interest is a public enemy and should 
be treated as such. But we venture to doubt whether the better adminis- 
tration of justice is really promoted by the unrestrained license of the 
Bar, and we shall presently give our grounds for doubting that proposi- 
tion. We must first however take occasion to observe, that the plea 
thus made by Lord Brougham is quite inconsistent with the position 
more commonly taken‘up by the defenders of the practice under consi- 
deration—a position which has been stated by nobody with more force than 
by Lord Brougham himself. In his celebrated speech on his own defence 
of Queen Caroline, Lord Brougham asserted and re-asserted that the su- 
preme duty of an advocate is to hisclient. No words were strong enough 
to express his convictions on this head. ‘To serve his client, to protect 
him at all risks and hazards to all others, (and amongst others to him- 
self) is the most sacred and unquestioned of an advocate’s duties. Nay, 
separating even the duties of a patriot from those of an advocate, he must 
go on reckless of the consequences, if his fate should unhappily be to in- 
volve his country in confusion for his client.” 

Such was the language which was used, revised, and printed by this 
renowned moralist, theologian, and statesman. Lawyers less bold may 
shrink from a rule thus boldly and broadly stated ; but few lawyers con- 
tradict it in their practice. That it is a rule equally absurd and atro- 
cious, hardly needs to be shown. For, in the first place, it requires a 
reputable advocate to do more for his client than be would do for him- 
selfin a like emergency. No man calling himself a gentleman would 
think, in private life, of screening himself from an imputation, by bring- 
ing a false accusation against another person. And if he should do 80, 
he would be justly amenable to the vengeance of the law. IfIsecurea 
disputed claim, by slandering a neighbour, all will own that I commit ap 
act less honourable than highway robbery and more paliry than the pick- 
ing of a pocket. Does that act lose its intrinsic quality, when performed, 
for hire, in behalf of another ?—We say ‘performed for hire,’’ because it 
is impossible to conceive what there is ia the relation of a client to his 
advocate of such a peculiar and exalted nature, as to call for a chivalric 
ore tie = . meant, equally reckless of comfort and of con- 
Sukie Shalit hy “¥y Brougham would lead us to suppose that 
Esquire poe capenned : = : to inspire in the breast of Oily Gammon, 
oan hs o unsel, a sublime and heroic tenderness, such as 

y/ades to share the fate of Orestes, 

But absurd as is the rule, it is quite as atrocious too. 


; It is the last 
result of the abominable morality of expediency ; the subli 


mation of the 


Jesuitical doctrine that the end sanctifies the means. If a man in the de- 
fence of his client may do acts and utter words destructive of the peace, 
the self-respect, and the happiness of third parties—if the rights of third 
| parties, or rather the duties arieing from those rights, no longer exist for 
a Counsel who has taken a fee, then any other servant retained for his 
' master’s use and defence may claim an equal exemption from the control 
|of the ordinary restraints of morality. My man John may steal my 
‘neighbour's poultry, to make me a dinner, or drive bis horse over my 
| neighbour’s child when I send him for a pbysician. 
While we maintain our places in the general echeme of society, it is not 
| possible thus to isolate one of our duties. A man does not forfeit his 
' rights as a deeent man or a gentleman by becoming a lawyer ; and if he 
| retains his rights, he continues to be bound by their correlative duties. 
| If Counsel at the Bar assume the license of mercenary soldiers or Ita- 
lian bravos, then they ought to be treated as euch persons are treated. 
| And they may be assured that, sooner or later, it will come to this. If the 
‘private rights of witnesses are not respected in Courts of Law; if the 
| “etiquette of the Bar” does not undergo a change, and the rules of ja- 
dicial proceedings are not so modified as to put a check upon the license | 
of Counsel, witnesses themselves will take the law into their own bands, | 
and insolence at the Bar will be punished like ineolence in the street. 
Such will certainly be the consequences of this great and growing evil, 
if it be not otherwise abated, and eminent Counsel will fiad themselves 
called upon to pay with their persons for the theory, that they are to 
know no one in Court but their clients. 

Nor is the etiquette of the Bar at all more defensible from the higher 
ground of public expediency. It does not further the ends of justice that 
no distinction should be made between witnesses of unquestioned respect- 
ability and witnesses of notorious ill-fame. For in the first place, the ends 
of justice.cannot be said to be advanced when justice is done to one man 
at the expense of two or three others. Were it even true that a battle 
royal between the Couneel and the witnesses is the best way of eliciting 
the truth in any disputed case, we should still hesitate as to the expe- 
diency of permitting such risk of character and peace of mind. But it is 
not so. The universal experience of men assures us that an honourable 
and honest witness is more likely to be disconcerted than a paid perju- 
rer, by imputations upon his character and assaults upon his hitherto un- 
questioned veracity. We all of us know very well that we bave a better 
chance of getting at the truth, in any private dispute with a just and 
generous, and respectable person, by a quiet and decorous, than by a vio- 
lent and over. bearing course of proceedings ; and those who have watched 
the course of our jurisprudence must have been struck by the fact of the 
very general disinclination shown by respeetable persons to appearing as 
witnesses—a disinclination in the best circumstances natural enough, but 
immensely aggravated by the general impression, which is ankappily 
but too just and well founded, that a witness on the stand has every rea- 
son to expect as little courtesy and as little consideration, as if he were 
a criminal in the dock. For all practical purposes, indeed, the witness 
on the stand is a criminal in the eyes of the crossexamining Counsel, 
who directs his efforts not to extract the truth from the witness, but 
to convict him and degrade him in the eyes of the Jury. In the an- 
nals of cross-examination there are few names more renowned than 
that of Garrow, and among Mr. Garrow’s feats one of the most cele- 
brated is the victory which he won over a deaf witness. Mr. Gar- 
row kuew the witness was deaf, but be wished to make the Jury be- 
lieve that the deafness was pretended and not real. So be looked at 
the witness very sharply, “ You are deaf, are you, Sir?” “ Yes, Sir!” 
— You have great difficulty in hearing, have you?”’-—“ Yes, Sir!” 
—* And it was not till I raised my voice thus” (lowering his voice as he 
spoke) “that you could hear what I said, at all?”’—* No, Sir!’’ replied 





the witness.—The Jury were convalsed with laughter, and {or all the 
confidence won by bis statements, the witness might as well have been 
both deaf and dumb, or dead. Yet we all know, and Garrow knew, that 
it is more important to speak distinctly than it is to speak loudly when 
we address the deaf, and he formed his words so carefully that he might 
have been understood from the mere motion of his lips. 

Scenes like this are a disgrace to the profession of the law. How idle 
is the boast of our advancing civilization, if we are to train up men of 
decent abilities in our colleges and schools to become, as they have been 
too justly called, “ the indiscriminate defenders of right"and wrong, by 
fair means and foul!” 

That it may be a lawyer’s duty sometimes to assume the defence of a 
hopeless case, and to see that no positive injustice is done to any man, 
however guilty, we are not prepared to deny. But that is another issue. 
What we maintain is simply this—that in defending a client, a lawyer is 
bound to respect the rights of other persons ; that a lawyer who does not 
respect those rights ought to be chastised ; and that if this chastisement 
is not inflicted in his own professional way, it will sooner or later be in- 
flicted by other persons in a personal way. It will be found perhaps that 
the eloquent incitements to resistance against tyranny so often addressed 
to the people by Counsel who are the orators of Liberty on the stump, 
while they are sheer despots at the Bar, have not been uttered wholly in 
vain. Men who are daily urged to strike in defence of their homes and 
hearths, may eventually come to think their name and fame worth aven- 
givg by a sturdy blow. 

We call upon the Bench to interpose in time, to save the Bar from such 
humiliating lessons as they will one day receive ; upon the Bar to take 
Counsel together for the establishment of new and more decent rules of 
conduct ; and upon the public to insist that the license of Counsel shall 
be speedily and effectually restrained. In making this call we are not x0 
much reformers as restorers. We invite the legal world to return to the 
old ways, stare super antiquas vias. For the warmest friend of progress 
can ask no more of the lawyer than that he wear the face reflected in 
the “ Mirror of Magistrates,” five hundred years ago. In those old days 
it was held that “ every serjeant at the Bar is bound by his oath not wil- 
liugly to defend wrong or a felony : nor to mislead his client when he per- 
ceives him to be really in the wrong ; nor must he be the cause of idle 
delay ; nor move nor incite to false witness ; nor give his support to cor- 
ruptions, deceits, lies, nor falsehoods ; but Zvyad/y maintain his client’s 
right.” 

Loyally! We ask no more--but to ask that of the Bar in its present 
condition, is to ask a Revolution, 


The Feejee Islanders Chastised. 

Amongst sundry items of news crowded out of our columns on Satur- 
day last, was one that described a visit paid by Commander Boutwell, in 
the U. S. sloop-of-war John Adams, to the cluster of South Pacific 
Islands named above. The occurrence took place in October. The na- 
tives, a race of treacherous and blood-thirsty cannibals, had long been 
guilty of great atrocities towards the white settlers who had taken root 
among them. Complaints against the savage chiefs fiually reached 
Washington, and a man-of-war was despatched to the spot for the pur- 
pose of investigating the circumstances, and obtaining some sort of re- 
dress. The officer in command appears to have executed his mission with 
promptitude, and with considerable forbearance. He did but burn a few 
of the native towné, as a punishment for al! sorts of injuries, including 
the cooking and devouring of several of his countrymen. Since it 
seems to be a settled point that Civilization is justified in enforcing its 








own code of mora's, where it is neither understood nor appreciated, our 
own opinion is that Commander Boutwell was altogether too lenient— 
always provided that one half the tales afloat, regarding provocation, 
be true. 
And bere we have to remark that, as usual, the \V. Y. Herald is pro- 
vided with one of its unfailing cock-and-bull stories, from “ our Ovalan 
, Correspondence’”’—Ovalau being one of the islands. In that journal of the 
' 16th inst. appeared a volumimous communication, signed David Stuart, 
wherein the writer roundly asserts that certain English Missionaries were 
the direct instigators of the theft, murder, arson, and all sorts of crimes, 
_ that have brought trouble upon the Feejeeans. A narrative so loose, 
| self-contradictory, and contemptible, has ecarcely ever been seen in print. 
| Nevertheless, and though another Herald correspondent on the spot, 
equally anti-British in tone, makes no allusion whatever to Mr. Stuart’s 
astounding charge, the Herald takes this latter as text for an editorial 
article, and gives it as much weight as its leaded type can bestow. We 
ehall not, however, attempt the slightest reply. These atiacks, as mon- 
strous in spirit as they are feeble in execution, have become so frequent 
and so reckless, that they have lost all their force. Still, we have reason 
to believe that the Hera/d is a great authority with the uneducated 


| classes, and are aware that it enjoys the coveted distinction of being quo- 


ted by the London Times. There is no need to account for the former 
fact ; for the latter the reason is obvious enough. The Times has its 
own motives for throwing ridicule upon the American press. Could it 
adopt a surer method ? 


Congress. 

Nothing of epecial interest bas occurred at Washington during the 
week, unless it be the action of the House of Representatives on Thars- 
day, in reference to the contested Chaplainoy. It is a fact—though 
scarcely credible—that the successful candidate was a Reverend Mr. 
Waldo, a Congregational Minister of seventy years standing, and in the 
ninety-fourth year of his age!! Coupling this with the recent delay of 
many weekyin the election of a Speaker, we are compelled to ask, with 
all respect,’ whether there be any formal intention to bring thi: branch 
of the Legislature into disrepute ? 





The Steamship “ Persia.” 

This superb ship sailed on her first homeward passage, on Wednesday, 
carrying one hundred and fifty-three passengers. We heartily wish that 
Commodore Judkins may reap laurels by bis passage ; but the season 
is against him, and his vessel is loaded dowa rather deep. On Saturday 
last, Mr. Cunard entertained a party of about fifty on board, comprising 
some of the commercial and other notabilities of the city, with a few 
members of the press. The vast dimensions of the Persia, and the scale 
of her machinery and fittings, were the theme of much comment and ad- 
miration ; to say nothing of the style in which a banquet was afterwards 
served, that spoke wel! for the futare comfort of passengers. On Monday 
and Tuesday of this week, the ship was throwa open to the public at 
large, and was visited by several thousand of the curious. A small charge 
was expected from each person, for the benefit of the poor of Jersey City. 
A sum of seventeen hundred dollars was raised. 

One of the novelties that attracted observation on board was an invert- 
ed compass, peering down from the head of the mizen-mast, which is 
stepped chock aft. The tendency of iron to disturb the free action of the 
needle on board iron-built vessels is well-kaown ; and this compass is 
hoisted far beyond the reach of it. An ingenious mode has however been 
discovered for remedying the irregularity, by the aid of moveable iron 
bars placed in immediate proximity to the compass-box, and so shifted 
as to neutralise at will any deviation that is kuown to be erroneous, It 
would be tedious to explain the process to those who know nothing of the 
seaman’s vade mecum, and needless for those who are familiar with it. 


—_——_—— 


The Irish Convention at Buffalo. 

After four days’ sittings, the delegates to this Roman Catholic muster 
separated, on Friday of last week. Their proceedings, which we do not 
care to chronicle, were of a very general nature, inducing us to adhere 
to the opinion that we expressed last week. Is not the whole affair a 
ridiculous failure? pt Bay tah 

EUROPEAN NEWS. 

Under urgent necessity to compress within narrow limits what seems 
to us worth setting down, we mainly borrow from the summary of news 
by the Canada (2nd inst.) as telegraphed to our contemporaries early in 
the week. 


Tue Peace Necotrations.—The despatches of the Russian Govern- 
ment, completing and confirming the telegraphic announcement of the 
unconditional acceptance of Austria’s propositions, were received at Vi- 
enna on the 23d ult., and a courier immediately conveyed them to Paris 
and London.—A memorandum embodying the propositions had been 
sigaed at Vienva, and sent to Paris and Loadon,—It is reported that the 
Congress will meet at Paris on February 17th, (Sunday ;) that very little 
time will be lost in the discussion of the subject, and that the whole mat- 
ter will be brought to a conclusion by February 25th—The signing of 
the preliminaries prior to the opening of the Conference now only awaits 
the arrival of the Turkish Plenipotentiary.—It is stated that Pra&ia re- 
fuses to agree to the conditions exacted by the Allies preliminary to her 
admission into the Peace Conferences, and that consequently she will be 
excluded from the Conference, but be invited to sign the final deed of 
settlement.—Great Britain is to be represented by Lord Clarendon, the 
Foreign Secretary, accompanied by Lord Cowley, our Ambassador at 
Paris. The chief representative of Russia will be Baron Brunnow, for- 
merly Ambassador at London, assisted by Count Orloff. M. de Buol will 
be charged with the interests of Austria, aided by M. Hubner. M. d- 
Azeglio and the Marquis de Villamarina will be present for Sardinia. 
M. Walewski and M. de Bourqueney will most probably represent France. 
Dervish Pacha is named for Turkey. 

Russia is said to have made it a condition previous to her acceptance 
of the propositions offered to her, that no indemnification shall be de- 
manded and no cession of territory be exacted, except that required for 
rectification, which being conceded, she agrees not to fortify the Aland 
Isles 

lt is reported that Austria will forthwith purpose to the Germanic Diet 
to adhere to the peace preliminaries, in order that the representatives of 
Germany may be admitted to the approaching conferences, 

The Halifax dispatch containing the main facts, it is unnecessary here 
to give the particulars of the rumors as to how Russia selected Paris as 
the place for the conference to slight Austria ; how the Austrian Cabi- 
net is offended therewith ; how Sardinia feels jealous of Austrian prepon- 
derance ; how Russia intends at the last moment to demand, in the name 
of the general interests of Europe and in accordance with article five, 
that Eogland shall be forbidden to fortify Heligoland, and to restrict her 
ships-of war jn the Baltic to those required for police purposes only (the 
Journal des Debats hints as much) ; further how Napoleen claims as 
commander-in-chief by the Treaty of London sole right to conclude an 
armistice (evidently false) ; how Holland and other neutral Powers de- 
mand a voice in the conference, and how Russian preparation for war 
continue as actively as those of the Allies, 

The Corriere Ita/iano, in giving the following scheme for the reorgani- 
sation of the Danubian Principalities, adds that its Galatz correspondent 
pretends to know that these proposals were made by Lord de Redclitfe to 
the Grand Vizier in the course of last month :—1. Both the Principalities 
are to be united, aad to constitute one vassal-state of the Sultan, 2. A 
prince is to be elected by universal suffrage for life-time, and his heirs 
are to inherit this dignity. 3, None but a native can be elected. All 
foreigners are consequently to be excluded therefrom, especially so ali 
Phanariotes. 4, An annual tribute to be paid to the Porte, the amount 
of which is to be fixed after the Priace bas been elected. 5, A represen- 
tative government with two chambers is to be established. 6. An ade- 
quate national army is to be formed. 7. The interference of Turkey in 
the internal affairs of the country is to be entirely abolished.—It is said 
that both France and Turkey object to article five. 
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It is eaid that the Porte will send a Commissioner to Teheran to medi- 
ate in the dispute between Great Britain and Persia. 


War Irews.—The correspondence from the Crimea from the English 
camp to Jan. 18 reports the army healtby. The Russians continue to 
fire from the North Forts. Prince Gorchakoff had handed over the com- 
mand to Gen. Luders, and issued a new valedictory to the commanders 
in the Crimea. On the 9th of January the Russians made an expedition 
over the ice to attack Kertch, but Gen. Vivian being on the alert, they 

tired. 

7 Gen. Williams was at Tiflis on the 14th of December, awaiting orders 
from St. Petersburgh as to his destination. We know nothing of Kare, ex- 
cepting that the town is occupied by two Russian battalions, while ano- 
ther remained in the camp formerly held by Mouravieff’s army. The cap- 
tured guns and munitions of Kars have been removed to Alexandropol. 

Letters received to the 30th ult. speak of mild weather, and the re- 
sumption of navigation more or leasat Pillau, Memel and Caxbaven. The 
ice was breaking up. Iron-coated floating batteries similar to those of the 
Allied Powers, are being constructed by the Russians for the defence of 
Cronstadt. Military students are invited to enter the army of Russia as 
officers. Abundant preparations of paper money on State security is be- 
ing provided for. A forced loan of 600,000 silver roubles is imposed up- 
on Finland for its defence. 


Great Briratn.—The opinions of the Press respecting the Queen’s 
Speech vary. The London Times praises it. The Daily News says it 
was short, and ought to have been shorter. The Morning Herald calls 
it evasive, unsatisfactory, and indecently brief. The Morning Post, Ad- 
vertiser,and Chronicle praise it. The opinion in regard to it on eats 
was not favourable, and Consols receded, it having been expected it would 
have spoken more definitely of peace or war. 

Admiral Napier took his seat as the new member from Southwark, and 
immediately moved for papers relating to his Baltic expedition.—Mr. 
Baillie gave notice of a resolution to the effect that the employment of 
agents for enlistments in foreign countries lowers the dignity of Great 
— and is calculated to endanger peaceable relations with other 

tates. 

The Protectionist Opposition, under Lord Derby in the Lords and 
Disraeli in the Commons, are prepared to play a bold game for office, 
and it is thought they—regarding the dissolution of Parliament during 
the present session as inevitable—will get up some appropriate rallying 
x to appeal to the country in the elections. . 
t is ramoured that Sir George Grey will soon resign the Home Office 
in faveur of Attorney-General Cockburn ; also that Chief Justice Jervis 
will be made a life Peer, and be succeeded on the bench by Sir Frederic 
Thesiger.—The question of creating Peers for life, without hereditary dig- 
nity, has made considerable eensation among the nobility, and the subject 
is to be discussed in the House of Lords. The case of Baron Wenleys- 
dale is the precedent referred to.—A soirée has been given at Manchester 
to John Bright and Milner Gibson.—Mr. Layard has delivered an address 
to his constituents at Aylesbury, on the war.—A democratic meeting was 
held in London to protest against the proposed peace, as inconsistent 
with the dignity of the country. The meeting was chiefly supported by 
the sympathisers of Mazzini and Kossuth. 


The realer will bear in mind that two or three of the above items are 
merely given as rumours. 
Inpta.—The files of the journals brought by the Overland Mail have 


he Bombay Times of January 2 gives the following summary of po- 
litical intelligence:—The Santal insurrection may be said to be sup- 
ressed. Tranquility prevails throughout our dominions, and we have not 
‘or some months had a single disturbance even on the Punjab frontier. 
The Kingdom of Oude is about to be sequestered, the King to be allowed 
£100,000 a year, the army to be reduced from 80,000 to 15,000; the en- 
tire administration of affairs to be entrusted to the Resident, Gen Ou- 
tram. The settlement of the Oodeypore differences, which renders the 
political agent supreme, has dissatisfied the chiefs. The native princes, 
whose administration is dmitted to be blameless, are endeavouring to ob- 
tain some better security than they have hitherto enjoyed for the reten- 
tion of their dominions. The charges of the Indian navy are about to be 
increased from half to clese on a million sterling annually ; one-fourth 
the revenue of the Presidency, two-thirds the charges of our army of 60,- 
000 men. Lord Canning is expected at the Presidency on his way to Cal- 
cutta a fortnight hence ; the present Governor-General retires on the 1st 
of March, after an administration of eight years’s duration. 


yRusic. 


In a preceding article we gave a slight sketch of the rise and progress of re- 
ligious music since the Christian era, showing how the successive discoveries 
of the great Masters have enriched the art, in which stand pre-eminent the 
names of Palestrina, Marcello, Pergolése, Handel, Mozart, Cherubini and Ros- 
sini himself. We have doubtless omitted many facts and many names, but we 
have endeavoured to mark with fidelity the most striking periods of the history 
of Sacred Music. 

We must now look at its state as it exists at this present moment in Europe, 
and form eccordingly our anticipations for the future. 

Alas! the prespect is far from flattering. We regret to confess the melan- 
choly trath, but our united Christian and artistic obligations compel us to ac- 
knowledge that actual fervour of sentiment seems gradually departing from 
the chrrvh music of our day. With the exception of Oratorios, what immortal 
compositions has the worship of Christ inspired in the last twenty-five years ? 
We live in a material age, and the demon of gain which rules all hearts in this 
nineteenth century, has succeeded in stifling those songs of thanksgiving and 
praise, which were wont to float upward like incense to the Heaven which 
gave them birth. 

Roman Catholic art, to which we would always render due homage when 
occasion presents, stands seemingly in a state of torpor, like the monarchs of 
the forest, whose crowns of verdure capping their lofty summits give no indi- 
cation of the decay already gnawing at their vitals. Save Rossini’s Stabat Ma- 
ter, what has Romanism produced since 1830? I¢ still holds many disciples 
attached to its cause; experienced musicians, they continue to pursue the 
beaten track on which they have entered, apparently less from a decided apti- 
tude and ardent liking for their vocation, than from necessity or hope of gain. 
If, by chance, they weuld introduce innovations, it is usually in the style of 
Hector Berlioz, that is to say, in the least devout of all imaginable styles. 

Does the Protestant Church present art in a more glowing aspect than the 
Romish Church? We fear not. On the contrary, the Romish tendencies of 
the period are even discernible in the music of our Anglican churches, whose 

roofs frequently resound with the profane melody which should properly find 
its echo in the dingy vault of Covent Garden. 

Must we then conclude that sacred music has no existence in the future? 
We cannot believe it. In spite of the prosaic influence of the times, so long as 
man lives, he must feel the need of prayer, the need of recurring to the inex- 
haustible seurce of all mercy, justice, and goodness ; and this necessity, never 
@ntirely extinct in the human heart, must sooner or later vent itself in a cry 
worthy of the Being whose greatness it would magnify. 

Instead of despairing of the progress of Christian Art, we should endeavour 
to maintain religious music in its legitimate path. Therein consists the diffi- 
-eulty, we know, for it is necessary to define and indicate this legitimate path. 

In Europe there are three parties disputing the regeneration of Sacred Music. 
The first and most numerous only ask in churches for Congregational music» 
more or less perfect in execution ; the second would prefer the addition of a 
choir and good vocal musie, provided that it be always accompanied by the or- 
gan alone: the third, and it is unnecessary to state, exclusively Romish party, 
assert that it is an absurd prejudice to deprive church music of the immense 
instrumental resources of our modern orehestras. 

Which of the three is in the right? Certainly the one which would protect 
at the same time Religion and Art, for art im its noblest sense is Religion. 

In consulting the history of the past, we find that the purest Christian melo- 
dies have never been dependent on contemporary theatrical pomp. We 
know of no religious strains which have attained immortality, which are not 
susceptible of organ accompaniment, and our natural deduction is, that this 
king of instruments, with its mysterious harmonies, is perhaps from this very 
mystery, more justly designed to fill our temples with its majestie accords. We 
would banish then from all sanctuaries, Romish or otherwise, profane orches- 
tral combination, and reserve it for Oratorios and Sacreé Concerts. 

This question satisfactorily decided, it remains for us to determine, whether 
congregational music with or without organ accompaniment would satisfy us, 
or whether a choir and good vocal music would be an indispensable addition. 





For our part, we do not hesitate to adopt the latter proposition.—Many Protes- 
tant congregations would doubtless raise a dissenting voice, and even now in 
certain parts of Scotland, they denominate the organ, that respectable instru- 
ment, a kist of whistles ; but in course of time we hope to see the whole Chris- 
tian family range themselves on our side. 

What has given rise to this marked difference ef opinien? The abuses of the 
Romish Church, the excesses of their artists, and the scandals of the pontifical 
Chapel, have produced a reactionary effect. Shrinking from apparent dan- 
gers of a grave nature, a portion of the Protestant community have denied the 
beneficial influence of music on religious service ; and as a punishment, per- 
haps, they are now denied the gift of the art which they have so rigorously 
excluded from their temples. Though we understand these scruples, and be- 
lieve they have their rise in the most laudable instincts ef the human heart, we 
are far from sharing them, and believe that those who now entertain them will 
awake from their delusion, on the day when they shall listen to strains worthy 
of the Great Sovereign, whe benevolently inspires and mercifully accepts 
them. 

Let us to the great work then, ministers of the Most High, artists, musicians, 
poets, and writers like ourselves! Let us to the great work! But already a 
yoice more powerful than our own has been raised in behalf of this object ; in 
an excellent work, entitled Our Church Music, Mr. Richard Willis has treated 
the subject of necessary reform, with infinite skill and conscientious thorough- 
ness, and as a repetition of his eloquent conclusions, would but tend to weaken 
them, we shall content ourselves with recommending the work to the public 
attention, and with hoping that the bold initiation taken in this matter by Mr. 
Willis will lead to important results. GAMMA. 

We beg our city readers to remember that Theodere Eisfeld’s fourth Classi- 
eal Soirée is to take place this very evening; on which occasion M. Gotts- 
chalk will appear. This favourite pianist gave a most interesting musical 

entertainment last evening, and announces another Soirée de Piano for Thurs- 
day next. 

The artists of our Italian Opera have left Boston, after a very suceessful cam- 
paign; they will be in New York to-day, on their way to Philadelphia. —Our 
Academy of Music will remain closed until the second week of March. 





Orvawia. 


Onur classical plays have this advantage over those of France, that, almest 
without an exception, they allow a combination of mere spectacle addressed to 
the eye, with the higher charms ef thought and feeling. 

If I may be pardoned for a comparison, in making which I have no intention 
of being irreverent, the drama of Shakspeare resembles the ritual of Rome, 
while the tragedies of Corneille and Racine recall the severer worship of Ge- 
neva. Shakspeare disdained no means ef awakening and sustaining the inte- 
rest ef his audiences ; his first aim is te seize the attention, and nothing comes 
amiss to him which can serve this aim—a joke or an anachronism—a song or 
a political squib ; and while his plays are universally open to criticism on the 
scores of propriety, or probability, or good taste, they can never be charged 
with dullvess. And eonstructed, though they were to be produced on a stage 
poor in resources, and weak in machinery, they all afford ample scope and 
verge enough to the‘most unbridled ambition of the modern manager and scene- 
painter. It would tax the genius which presides over the ballets of the Grand 
Opera of Paris to exhaust the graceful possibilities of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, or the Tempest, Charles Kean charmed London away from the panto 
mimes and the Opera House, with his magnificent presentation of Henry VIII. 
And here in New York, Mr. Burton has been holding his own against rivalry, 
bipedai and quadrupedal, by virtue of the talent and skill with which he has 
brought out the scenic attractions of the ‘‘ Winter's Tale,” without sacrificing 
the supremacy of the text. That is to say, without wilfully sacrificing it. Mr- 
Burton has done his best. And the best that Mr. Burton can do for a Shakspea- 
rian play, is no bad measure of the present capacity of our stage. So I shall make 
no apology for returning to our shepherds to-day. I spoke of the performances 





last week, on the faith of a hurried visit toward the end of the play; but I 
have this week religiously listened to the whole play, from the first bars of Mr. 
Bristew’s overtures, ‘“ written expressly for the occasion,” to the closing 
speeches in which everybody felicitates everybody else, and Widow Paulina 
gets an old bridegroom as a reward for restoring an old wife to the King. 

Of the overture I have nothing to say. I will cemmunicate the valuable 
opinions which I formed of its merits as a composition, to my harmonious 
neighbour, who may make of them what use his judgment shall dictate. Suf- 
fice it here for me to hint in the words of ‘‘ John Phoenix,” that Mr. Bristow’s 
style seems to me “‘ to possess a great number of defects and a great number of 
beauties.”’ I will not add with the same eminent critic ‘that the orchestra was 
perfect as a whole, though the instrumental parts might better have been 
omitted ;”’ no orchestra can be considered perfect, while the first flute has a 
cold in the head. The overture ended ; the curtain rose, and at half-past seven 
o'clock, a change of hour most judicious, and of which Mr. Burton, I doubt not, 
will soon find the effects in his treasury. 

No Gothamite, who respects his stomach and his soul, will think of hurrying 
down-town after dinner to the theatre, as New Englanders who think nothing 
of their stomachs, and early effect an insurance on their souls, hurry down to 
their postprandial-trafficking. At half-past seven the curtain rose, and re- 
vealed to the audience a pleasing scene. Through the spaces of a highly 
coloured colonnade we beheld a placid Sicilian bay, aud Etna composedly but 
constantly smoking in the distance. The scene was exceedingly pretty, and 
was welcomed by the audience with an appreciative salvo of applause, such as 
rewards the efforts of Allegriat the Academy of Music. Ah! when shall the 
time come that these patient and amiable audiences shall be gratified with an 
uniform excellence of mises en scéne such as their genuine desire for good 
things justifies and demands? 

The seenery throughout the play was very well managed, and very well 
painted. It would have been better, perhaps, had the inflammatory effects of 
the eruption of Etna been confined less strictly to the forehead of the sky, and 
it may be questioned whether waves iu a storm ever play the game of cats’- 
cradle—but these are, perhaps, hyper-critical observations upon which I don’t 
insist. The costuming was effective, ‘‘ Athenian’ I understand it was con- 
sidered to be. I own that in looking upon the actor I never once thought of 
the Elgin Marbles, nor of the Panathenaic processions, but Mr. Burton’s 
Greeks were at least as like Greeks as Shakespeare’s Bohémia is like Bohemia, 
and they made a very handsome show. “Time” in the Interlude, and Auto- 
lycus were irreproachably “ got up,” and would have done honour to any 
stage. 

Of the actors I have little to modify from my remarks of last week, but some- 
thing to add tothem. 1 called Mrs. Parker a caryatid. The term was the 
most gallant I could find, for 1 have seen very handsome caryatides, and I 
should like to know what the Parthenon would have been without them. But 
it is not a pleasantly suggestive term when applied to an actress, aud I wish I 
could honestly take it back. ButI cannot. Mrs. Parker has learned her part 
perfectly, but she recites it as if she were anxious to get it spoken off before she 
should forget it. She “ puts the period often from his place,” in fact always, 
but not as a consequence of uncontrollable emotion. For instance—when she 
turns upon Leontes with the exclumation, 

‘* Why, lo you, Sir!” 
She acts it thus, 
“Why low you Sir?” 
which question is not justified by anything particularly bovine in the aspect or 
voice of Mr. Parry. In justice to Mrs. Parker, I must add, however, that she 
was admirable in the statue scene, which was the most finely effective passage 
of the play. 

I wish Shakespeare had seen fit to drop the curtain at the moment when 
Hermione falis into her husband's arms. At least he might have showed us the 
summary act by which the widow of Antigonus is handed over to Camillo. 
Paulina is a very useful woman, but she does not impress one as a model of 
conjugal amiability, and it is hard that Camillo, after his years of exile, should 
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Mr. Perry as Leontes persists in reminding me of Mr. Foley, the heavy tra- 
gedian of the ‘‘ Crummles” troupe ; there is no need that he skeuld roar so 
much, nor put himself so out of temper. He would do well to mitigate his pas- 
sion and to improve his punctuation. But for Mrs. Hughes, I own, the three 
first acts of the ‘“‘ Winter’s Tale’ would have seemed to me dispreportionately 
long. 

At the fourth, came in Autolycus and the Clown and the old Shepherd; and 
they are the glory of the evening. I have nething te add to my encomiums 
upon Mr. Burton’s Autolycus. As I said before, it is simply inimitable. I wish 
Shakspeare could see it himself, and if the table-tippers have any virtue in 
their fingers, I beseech them bring back the first of men for an hour te Cham- 
bers Street. Mr. Setchell as the Clown was hardly less excellent. He was most 
cleverly arrayed, and in look and voice and gestare did justice throughout to a 
most careful and genial conception of his réle. He is an actor of decided abj- 
lity, and he was excellently supported by Mr. Moore the best “ Old Shepherd” 
I have ever seen. Anybody who misses the scene which occurs when the Shep- 
herd and his son meet Autolycus on their way to court, will miss the best pieee 
of genuine English acting which has been seen on our stage for many a day. 

I see that Mrs. Howard is coming to Burton's next week. Mrs. Howard I am 
told is a clever actress, and I shall ba glad to see her, but I trust the “ Winter's 
Tale” has not yet been told to all who care to hear it. It would be a pity that 
Mr. Burton’s honour should be our shame. 

If I were Jules Janin I should distribute praise and blame with an equal hand 
to Wallack’s and the Varieties—but as I do not possess that accomplished crea- 
ture’s faculty of writing about what I have not seen, I must plead an alibi as 
my excuse for saluting in silence those respectable Theatres. As for the Broad- 
way, I must hand that establishment over for the present to our friend of the 
‘* Spirit of the Times,” who will no doubt have great success to reeord for 
“ Herne the Hunter,” under the head of “ Sporting Intelligence.” 
HAMILTON. 


— ee 


Aviay. 


The 2nd Royal Lanark Militia has sent nearly 300 men into the Line 
as volunteers, since July. The regiment is still more than 500 strong.— 
The trophies of victory which have arrived from Sebastopol in the Bu- 
cephalus transport are placed for public inspection on the West parade 
in the Royal Arsenal. They comprise brass guns, mortars, and battery 
guns to the number of 73. The guns ard gun-carriages are of Russian 
manufacture. Seven bells, one of immense size, attract much attention, 
and six immense battery guns, formerly mounted in defence of Sebasto- 
pol.—Recruiting is proceeding in the metropolis with much vigour, not 
only for the regular troops, but for the auxiliary forces, Land Transport 
Corps, &c. 


jas There are no promotions or movements recorded in the Gazette 
of January 29, and we are compelled to postpone the insertion of that of 


February 1. 
Navy. 


It is stated that we have at the present time forty-five sail-of-the-line 
in commission, with upwards of 170 heavy frigates and corvettes, sup- 
ported by 200 screw gun-boats and mortar-vessels, manned by 70,000 
disciplined seamen and 18,000 available marines ; besides 240 of the finest 
transports in tbe world, employed to convey troops and provisions 
wherever required.—The number of men to be voted for the fleet ia the 
forthcoming Naval Estimatesis 76,000 (including 10,000 boys and 16,000 
marines.) The number voted last year was a total of 70,000. The in- 
crease in this year’s estimates is 6,000 men and officers to complete the 
complements of the gun and mortar-boats, the expense of whose wages 
will be about £273,000, and about £140,000 for victualling ; making a 
total increase under this head of the war service of about £413,000.—The 
Niger, Comm. Hire, after being in commission five years and a half, has 
been paid off in Woolwich Dockyard.—A court-martial was held at Ber- 
muda some time last month to try Commander Corbett, the master, and 
mate of H. M.’s brig Wolverine, which was wrecked near Greytown ia 
October. Commodore Kellett, C.B., was president of the Court. After a 
careful examination of the witnesses, &&., Commander Corbett and the 
master were acquitted, but severely reprimanded, and admonished to be 
more cautious for the future. The mate, who was in charge-when the 
brig got on shore, was dismissed from H. M.’s service.—Mr. Francis P. 
Smith has received a letter from the First Lord of the Admiralty, com- 
munpicating the intelligence that, on the recommendation of Vissount 
Palmerston, her Majesty has been pleased to confer upon him a life pen- 
siou of £200 per annum in consideration of the services he had rendered 
his country as the first proposer and fitter of the screw to the mercantile 
marine and fleet of Great Britain. 





APPoOINTMENTS.—Commrs: F. A. Close to the Mohawk ; W A R Pearse to 
London.—-Lieuts: Mansell, of Spitfire, has comm ‘Tartarous, for the Mediter- 
ranean; E T Hinde to Duke of Wellington; Hon F O’Brien Fitzmaurice, G T 
Nicolas, to Ewrotas; T Macnamara, to St Vincent, for service of Portsmouth 
ordinary; F O Handfield and W G Silverlock, to London; Nelson tocomm For- 
ward, and Cochrane to comm Chub, gun-boats.—Surgeon: R Bernard to Lon- 
don.—Paymaster: W Wiles to Hawk. 





Appointnients, 


Sheriffs for 1556, appointed by H.M. in Council.—Bedfordshire, Talbot Bar- 
nard, of Kempston, Esq. ; Berkshire, G. Barker, of Stanlake-house, Hurt, near 
Wokingham, Esq. ; Backinghamshire, W. F. Farrer, of Brayfield-house, Eq. ; 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, James Gay, of Upweil, Esq. ; Cuamber- 
land, Sir Henry Ralph Vane, of Hutton-hall and Armathwaite, Bart. ; Cne- 
shire, R. C. Naylor, of Hooton-hall, Esq.; Derbyshire, A. Miller Mundy, of 
Shipley-hall, Esq. ; Devonshire, J.S. Pitman, of Dunchidrock, Esq. ; Dorset- 
shire, C. J. a of Hyde, Bere-Regis, Esq. ; Durham, R. Smith Surtees, 
of Hamsterley-hall, Esq. ; kssex, Robert Hills, of Colne Engaine, Esq. ; Gloces- 
tershire, Sir C. Rushout Rushout, of Seizincote-house, near Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Bart. ; Herefordshire, C. W. Allen, of the Moor, near Kingston, Esq. ; Hert- 
fordshire, W. J. Myers, of Porters, Shenley, Esq.; Kent, R. Paterson, of Lee- 
sons, Chilehurst, near Bromley, Esq. ; Leicestershire, Thomas Cope, of Osbas- 
ton, Esq. ; Lincolnshire, C. T. J. Moore, of Frampton-hall, Esq. ; Monmouth- 
shire, E. Bagnall Dimmack, of Pontypool, Esq. ; Norfolk, R. Kellett Long, of 
Dunston, Esq.; Northamptonshire, Oscar W. Hambrough, of Pipwell-hall, 
a ; Northumberland, Bryan Barrel, of Broome-park, Esq. ; Nottinghamshire, 
8. W. Welfitt, of Langwith lodge, Esq. ; Oxfordshire, W. Evetts, of Tackley- 
tee Esq. ; Rutlandshire, Clarke Morris, of Oakham, Esq. ; Shropshire, E. 

loyd Gatacre, of Gatacre, Esq. ; Somersetshire, J. Hippisley, of Ston Easton, 
eh: Staffordshire, R. Dyott, of Freeford, Esq. ; County of Southampton, J. 
E. Bradshaw, of Fair Oak-park, near Winchester, Esq. ; Suffolk, A. Arcedeck- 
ne, of Glevering-hall, Hacheston, ee ; Surrey, E. R. Northey, of Woodcote- 
house, Epsom, Esq. ; Sussex, W. D. Lucas Shadwell, of Fair-Light-hall, near 
Hastings, Esq.; Warwickshire, Sir Peter Van Notten Pole, of Todenham 
House, in the county of Glocester, Bart.; Westmoreland, W: Wilkinson, of 
Warcop, Esq. ; Wiltshire, C. W. Miles, of Burton-hill-house, Malmesbury, Esq. ; 
Worcestershire, F. T. Rufford, of Prescott-house, near Stourbridge, Esq. ; 
Yorkshire, Harry Stephen Thompson, of Kirby-hall, Esq. Wales.—Anglesey, 
J. Jacob, of Llanfawr, Esq. ; Breconshire, T. Davies, of Llangattock-court, 
Esq. ; Carnarvonshire, Lt.ol. Macdonald, of Plas-ucha-Dwygyfylchwy ; Car- 
marthenshire, G. W. Rice, of Liwynybrain, Esq. ; Cardiganshire, T. H. Win- 
wood, of Tyglyn Aeron, Esq. ; Denbighshire, J. Jessie, of Llanbedr-hall, Ru- 
thin, Esq. ; Flintshire, F. Philips, of Rhial, Esq. ; Glamorganshire, J. Samuel, 
of Newton-house, Esq. : Montgomeryshire, R. Herbert Mytton, of Garth, Esq. ; 
Merionethshire, J. Priestley, of Hatodygregoge, Esq. ; Pembrokeshire, L. Ma- 
thias, of Lamphey-court, Esq. ; Radnorshire, R. B. R. Mynors, of Evancoed, 
Esq.—W. Carpenter, Rowe, Esq., Q.C., of the Western Circuit and the Parlia- 
meutary Bar, is appointed Chiet Justice of Ceylon.—The Queen has conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon William Edmond Logan, Ksq., Director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada. 


Ovituary. 


At St. John, N.B., suddenly and much regretted, Adam Jack, Esq.—At 
Merianna, Florida, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, the autheress.—The learned com- 
piler of the Dictionary of Dates did not leng enjoy the meagre pension re- 
cently granted to him by the Government. Death relieved Mr. Haydn of his 
sufferings on the 17th ult.—In Paris, the Viscounte D’Arlincourt, a novelist 0! 
more pretension than merit.—At Stockwell, Capt. John Goddard, formerly ot 
the 55th Regt.—At High Beech, Frances Cockburn, Vicountess Valentia.— At 
his residence, Ropley House, Alresford Hants, the Hon. Captain G. C. Agar, 
formerly of the Guards.—In the 44th year of his age, of paralysis, Lord Henry 
Beauclerk, third son of William, eight Duke of St. Albans, and uncle to the 
present Duke.—In London, Capt. C. Abbott, R.M., aged 79.—At Allerton Hall, 
near Leeds, W. Williams Brown, Esq.—At Tracy Park, Gloucestershire, aged 
77, General Sir W. G. Davy, C.B., K.C.H., Colonel of the Ist Battalion 60th on 
—In London, Michael La Beaume, Esq., medical galvanist to the Queen.--In 








meet with no better fate. Moreover the union of these old ‘ tartles” seems 
sadly like a burlesque of the marriaze of the doves Florimel and Perdita. Mrs. | 
Hughes was a capital Paulina. Did I praise her last week? If not, I do so| 
heartily now ; she was the one genuine actress of the evening. Miss Thorne | 


} 


looked the part of Perdita just as perfectly as when I saw her before, and | 





played it, I am sorry to say, just as indifferently. 





London, Lieut.-Col H. Hoghton Irving, late of the 54th Foot, and formerly of 
the 4th King’s Own.—At Newholm, Lanarkshire, Charles Cuningham, Esq., of 
Newholm, W.S., formerly one of the principal city clerks of Edinburgh.—Mr. 
Theobald M' Kenna, First Clerk of the Chief Secretary and Deputy Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, in Ireland.—John Lalor, author of “ ieosy and Morals,” and 
for five or six years editor of the London Morning Chronicle——At Montreal, 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Vanfelson, who long occupied a distinguished position as 
a member of the Quebec Bar, before his elevation to the Bench in 1S49.—At 
Hong Kong, Commodore Joel Abbot, U.S. N. 
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New Books. 


Lerrers From Tas Uyitep States, Cupa, anv Canapa, By the Hon. 
Amelia M. Murray. New York, Putnam.—The story goes that this 
lady, one of Queen Victoria’s Maids of Honour, asked permission to de- 
dicate to her Majesty this, her forthcoming work. Permission is said to 
have been refused ; and a hint to have been also conveyed to the author, 
to the effect that its publication would be so unacceptable at Court, that 
the appointment in question would be revoked, in the event of its appear- 
ance. We don’t believe the latter and ungracious part of thestory. The 
refusal itself to accept this sort of homage would induce a delicate- 
minded woman to resign her place, as Miss Murray actually did. If, how- 
ever, the report be true, we can only say that the Maid showed more in- 
dependence than the Mistress. 

But what is there about the book, that is so objectionable? Simply 
that Miss Murray, after having seen something of Slavery with her own 
eyes, has formed her own conclusions and has had the moral courage to 
declare them. Bringing over to this country the common English opin- 
ions on the subject, her personal experience induces her to change them, 
She thinks that Mrs. Beecher Stowe has exaggerated and distorted facts, 
and that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is a very lop-sided edifice. On this 
point she speaks her mind freely, taking decided ground in favour of 
the system, and presenting its best aspect to her readers. 

As toits general merits, we can truly say that, without being @ striking 
one, this volume is a pleasant one. It is pleasant to find a kindly, amia- 
ble traveller, disposed to see things in an agreeable light. The disposi- 
tion thus evinced throws some little novelty into scenes that have been 
scores of times described, and oftentimes with more spirit. Mies Murray 
carries us over familiar ground, and a vast quantity of it: from the Adi- 
rondack to Texas was her range, to say nothing of Canada and Cuba. 
Botanising, sketching, and writing these letters—now put ‘together in 
book form—seem to have furnished ber with occupation, when at leisure. 
She would have done well perhaps to avoid so many references to per- 
sons, by name or initials; though we scarcely think that any will be 
offended. 


Docror Antox10. By the Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni.” New York. 
T. Nelson & Sons.—The hearty praise with which, a year er two ago, 
we greeted “ Lorenzo Benoni’’ makes this small volume a welcome one. 
And after reading it, we must again express our surprise at finding an 
Italian co completely a master of our language. Mr. Rufini, a native of 
Sardinia, and at one time a political exile, is now domiciled in London ; 
and be it was who at once, in the book just named, tock a very high 
place amongst the men of letters of his day. He achieved a brilliant 
success in weaving together the plot of a good work of fiction, the faith- 
fulness of local colouring, and fidelity to historical events. His present 
work merits some considerable portion of this commendation, though it 
was scarcely possible that it should equal his first. 

The scene is laid almost entirely in Italy. Sir John Davenne and his 
fair daughter are travelling homewards to Kagland, along the road from 
Genoa to Nice, when their carriage is upset. The young lady’s leg is 
broken ; Doctor Antonio setsit. He is a Sicillan refugee, practising at 
a little village; a man of education, accomplishments, and attractions. 
The natural results follow. The Baronet and the beautiful Lucy are long 
delayed ; and an attachment between the couple ensues, though it is not 
avowed on eitherside. Returning home, Miss Lucy, under the usual 
pressuré from a father and brother—usual in real life as in novels—be- 
comes Lady Cleverton. The marriage is one of convenance. She has a 
brilliant portion, but is not happy. Eight years elapse. She is a widow. 
She returns to Italy, in ill health, to seek advice (?) from her Doctor of 
the olden time. She finds him at Naples, at the revolutionary period of 
1848. Here the tale assumes an historical air, Doctor Antonio, a lead- 
er amongst the Liberals, becomes a victim when re-action is triumphant. 
He is condemned to dreary imprisonment at Ischia. Lady Cleverton set- 
tles there, and plans his escape; but the Doctor, when all bids fair, refu- 
see—very foolishly—to leave his fellow prisoners. Poor Lucy dies in des- 
pair, and the Doctor, for aught we know, is still in chains at Ischia. You 
can’t help regretting that the dénaouement is not more cheering. At any 
rate, we must own that the tale is very cleverly told, though the author 
is not bent upon flattering our countrymen.—This edition is an importa- 
tion from Ediaburgh, very neat and handy for the pocket. 

Morse’s GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WorLD. By C. W. Morse. The text 
by C. Colby, A.M. New York. Appletons—Two numbers of this work 
are before us. It is got up in imperial quarto, the maps being 
engraved on wood, and interleaved with the printed statistical and de- 
scriptive text. Each number contaias two of these; but from the four 
under our eye, we canndt give a decided opinion as to the probable me- 
rits of the whole, which will consist of thirty-three numbers. The Pub- 
lishers’ Preface is a vastly ambitious bit of writing, not calculated to pre- 
possess the thoughtful portioa of the pubtic in favour of the enterprise. — 

Tue Repusiican Court. By R. W. Griswold. Ibid.—This hand- 
some and pleasant work was published in complete form, a year or two 
since. Reversing the ordinary process—under which the serial is merged 
into a volume—the volume is here sliced out into parts. This process 
however will put it within reach of some, who could not disburse the full 
price at once. We repeat that its gossipping account of social life in the 

days of George Washington is good of its kind ; and some of the female 
portraits are charming. This opening number properly contains that of 
Mistress Washington. 


Tue Ciry Arcuirect—By W. H. Ranlett. New York. Dewitt & 
Davenport.—As in the case of the Atlas above-mentioned, we do not 
care to form a decided opinion of this new work, of which the first num- 
ber (out of twenty) is aloue before us. We may state however that its 
object seems to be the edification of those who have houses built for 
them, rather than of professional architects themselves. The information 
conveyed goes direct to the point, in the shortest way. The illustra- 
tions are very well executed. The work is in quartosize. We shall 
probably speak more at length of it, as it progresses, 


Tue Testimony or an Escarep Novice.—By Josephine M, Bunkley. 
New York, Harpers—A work that does not invite criticism, for it is 
difficult for a Protestant to write or feel dispassionately when the mon- 
astic system of the Roman Catholics comes under review. Miss Bunkley’s 
escape from the establishment of the Sisterhood of St. Joseph, at Em- 
mettsburg, Maryland, made some sensation, about two years ago; and an 
attempt to palm off upon the public, in her name, a spurious narrative 
of her adventures gave rise to much talk and some law proceedings. 
Her protest against what she saw and suffered is now set forth ; and with- 
out any attempt to examine its apparent truth or exaggeration, we may 
traly say that it is full of painful, if not of novel interest. 

Tus Arracugz ar Mapriv.— Translated from the German. New 
York. Appletons—A more vivid and interesting account of a foreiga 
Capital has rarely been put into print. The highest circles of fashionable, 
political, and social life ; the localities; the manners and peculiarities of 
the people ; the strange events ; the popular tumults; all the ministerial 
and other changes that occurred during the remarkable year 1854—are 
described by an eye-witness acutely observant, and singularly well-placed 


friends in the Fatherland; bat it may be doubted, from interaal evidence, | 
whether this is not a literary ruse, And very little does it matter, whether 
it be so or not. The author is‘at once clever and entertaining, as we} 
think the reader will pereeive from the extracts which we shall forthwith | 
present to his notice, added to some in auother part of this day’s 4/bion. 
The volume is got up with unusual neatness ; and whilst we commend its 
views of Spanish public affairs, to the rougher sex, we advise the gen- 
tler not to pass it by. There is much in it that cannot fail to prove at- 
tractive to ladies, who would have a glimpse at scenes and personages not 
quite so familiar as the Courts and Courtiers of ceutral Europe.—Let us 
begin with a word in defence of the Spanish women, whom our young 
diplomatist certainly sees couleur de rose. Are they more cruel than 
others, in that matter of bull- fighting? 


Seven bulls and twelve Lorses were killed. When calmly written down, 
it sounds frightfully cruel. I am far from denyipg that it is so ; and [am 
sure that my mother, who never was present at a bull-fight, and my sis- 
ters, who have never been im Spain, would shudder at the idea of attend- 
ing s0 barbarous a sport; yet, unless they are different in their feelings 
from every foreign lady with whom I am acqaainted here, they would do 
so if in Madrid. I looked round now and then, and observed that the 
most eager and most interested of the spec’ators in the boxes, were the 
ladies of the foreign ministere—ot course all belonging to different coun- 
tries. That Spanish women, born aod bred to the amusement, should at- 
tend bull-fights from habit, I can easily understand ; but I was surprised, 
without pretending to blame them, at observing this aficion in German, 
French—no matter to what country these ladies belonged. As they are 
perfectly feminioe, and I have no doubt would not willingly hurt a fly, I 
leave it to wiser heads than mise to explain this phenomenon, and only 
mention it as 4 proof of the injustice of those who rail against the Spa- 
niards on account of the barbarity of their favourite diversion. 


Here is a curious paesage on plots and rumours. 


The extreme freedom of the conversation, in a society composed of men 
of every party, particularly of members of the opposition, was original 
and amusing. No sort of restraint was imposed by the presence of a 
member of the cabinet. On the contrary, this circumstance seemed to 
reader the conversatioa more piquante. “{ cannot imagiae,” said Mr. de 
,“* bow a conspiracy is ever carried through iu Spain: for rather 
than not retail the news, a Spaniard would mention it before the very 
persons conspired agairst.” “ It is precisely for that reasoa,” said G——, 
‘ that these plans succeed.”” So many false reports are got up, that no 
one believes anything he hears, and when a truth ekes out, it sbares the 
fate of falsehood. For iustauce, a report is circulated that an outb eak 
will occur on a certain day. The government get word of it, precautious 
are taken, and nothing occurs. Thea*every oue laugbs and says, “ No- 
thing bappens ia Spain which is predicted.” But meanwhile the plot 
which has been smothered continues to gaia ground. The most miaute 
circumstances concerning it are detailed—the plans of the coaspirators 
are publicly spoken of, but no one believes in the truth of these rumours, 
Precisely at the moment when no one believes it, aad when the govera- 
meut is unprepared for it, it breaks out. It had been true all the while, 
smouldering like a concealed fire, checked by a few precautiouary mea- 
sures, and known more or less to every one, because every thiug is known 
ia Madrid ; but those who should have been better taformed remained in- 
credulous, because they had so oftea found themselves deceived. Then, 
when the blaze breaks out, everybody says, “ { expected it.” This is not 
the fact. Everybody had beard of it, but amidst the mass of truta and 
fa'sehood, no one could discern fact from fable, and no one felt sure of 
what was about to occur, but those who were positive agents ia the affair. 
I have seen this sort of thing happen a huudred times. 

“Ta France it is different. Police aud spies mean something in that 
country. There is less liberty of tongue, as you call it, and if such con- 
versations as we are indulging in to-night were to take place in any salon 
in Paris, half the company would be arrested by daybreak. We have no 
spies here, and besides, in fact, half of this talk means nothing.” “ And 
the other balf?’? When reduced to very small dimensions, by depriving 
it of the dilution of nonsense and braggadocio, which form its principal 
ingredients, there is no doubt to be found a small modicum of reality -in 
the centre. But here comes obocolate, a sign that it must be three 
o'clock! I received a cordial invitation from the hostess to repeat my 
visit, with an assurauce that the house was at my disposal. 

Tue old topic of comparative beauty is thus authoritatively settled. 





sense of their grandeur ; but no one understood them, and they were con- 
sidered stupid or silly. Whatever pride of birth may lurk in the hearts 
of the sangre azud in Spain, it is certainly never offensively displayed.” 


No one could have taken greater pains than our author to find out all 
the accomplishments of the Madrid belles. Here is quite an unexpected 
revelation from the Museo : 


A number of young artists are generally to be seen there, copying the 
works of the great masters, and I frequently observed several young 
girls similarly engaged, whose mothers sat sewing beside them. There is 
@ great deal of taste in this respect amongst the girls here. The water-co- 
lour daubs (oh! ob! 4/6.) which, in England, foud mothers call upon their 
visitors to admire, are fortunately not to be seen here. You would be 
astonished at the masterly oil-paintings of the Spanish young ladies, 
whose education it is the fashion to ery down. They make it a serious 
matter, and work in their blouses con amore. Their accomplishments 
are certainly not intended for show. The firetday we went to the Museo, 
the Marquesa de B » formerly a Grecian princess, was engaged in 
copying a Rubens, and her work was clever enough to loge very little 
even by the side of the original. “ You are sure to see a pale, thin, black- 
eyed woman,” said M ,“ giving the preference to the golden- 
haired, snowy-skioned beauties ot Titian, or to the glowing, unideal wo- 
men of Rubens. An English or German girl, on the contrary, would be 
sure to search out some dark-vieaged, gloomy saint of Ribera’s. 


The very eseence of courtesy is thus exemplified in the Countess Mon- 
tijo, the mother of the Empress Eugéaie : 


I observed that whenever a young girl was without a partner, there 
was the hostess introducing one to her—or if an awkward-looking th 
stood neglected ia a corner, she took his arm, brought him forward, pre- 
sented bim to some one and made him dance. Or if some scientific man, 
invited for bis merits—for her parties are much less carefully winnowed 
than those of the aristocracy in general—stood with his spectacles on, 
looking a little like a fish out of water, there was the conntess beside 
him, making him take her to the buffet, conversing with him, as she does 
well upon every subject, and putting him so much at bis ease, that in 
few miautes he evidently felt quite at home. 


Tbat the upper class may not engross all our space, we conclade with 
a pleasant bit, that goes a few pegs lower down. 


I took up my position today under a spreading tree by the banks of 
the river, near the chapel of San Ysidro, and lay there smoking for 
hours, watching the various groups who were celebrating the the Rome- 
rta—the unwearied dancers, the untiring guitar-players, all good-hu- 
moured, gay and careless, singing, laughing, and enjoying themselves, 
yet oluage with perfect decorum. Tired with a long walk in the heat of 
the sun, I fell fast asleep to the music of the seguidilla. When I awoke, 
the sun had goue down, a breeze was blowing from the river, and a group 
of people seated on the grass within a short distance of my retreat, were 
drinking checolate, a heap of roasted chestauts beside them, which a num- 
ber of children were busily devouring, burning their mouths and fiagers 
with great glee. A very handsome woman, with short petticoats and lit- 
tle feet, a sinall blue China crape shawl and a mantilla, large pearl ear- 
rings aud a fan, seeing me look towards the party, rose, and comiag up to 
me with an air as graceful and dignified as that of any high-born lady of 
sixteen quarterings, said to me, * Caballero, you look fatigued. Will 
you honour us by taking acup of chocolate?” I rose up and took off my 
hat, upon which all the men took off theirs, and requested me to pat on 
mine, hospitably enforcing the invitation of Dofia Carmen. 

An excellent cup of foamiug caocolate was handed me, and, sitting 
down on the grass between two pretty girls—the daughters, [ cuuclade, 
of Dona Carmen—I accepted their hospitality as frankiy as it was offered. 
As for them, they continued to talk, laugh, and sing, as if there were no in- 
terloper in their party, yet always treatiag me with the most respectful at- 
tention, When I rose to leave them I knew the Spanish character too 
well by this time to venture upon any offer of money ; so1 merely thanked 
them, praised their chocolate, and received in returao a thousaud expres- 
sions oi good-will, assurances of their being always ready to serve me, 
and a hearty “ Vaija V. con Dios Caballero” from the whole group. 
Suddenly I recollected that I bad an acceptable offering in my pocket, 
and producing my cigar-case, emptied its conteats, which were received by 
the men with mauy thaaks, aud we parted the best friends ia the world, 


We take leave of this pleasaut gossipper, thankiag him for the enjoy- 
ment he has atfurded us. How much the air and aspect ofa place de- 
scribed depends upon the health, circumstances, and tone of mind of the 











As a general impressioa, I should say that there is more beauty both 
of face and figure to be seen here, than in any other capital— that the 
toilette iu Paris is more tasteful, in London less 0. Ina London there is, 
perhaps, a greater air of high breeding in the highest circles, but iacom- 
parably less grace. No such feet and figures were ever seen at St. James, 
nor, ia spite of all the accessaries of dress, at the Tuileries. A French- 
woman’s graceful tournure is the result of art, education, and the tvi- 
lette. An Englishwoman’s elegance proceeds from her high breeding and 
pur sang ; but the grace of the Spanish woman is pure nature; nowhere 
can such eyes be seen as in Spain, whether for size, colour, or expression. 

Spanish good-breeding is in another passage well set forth. 

I could not help remarking the other evening, on coming from a tertu- 
lia at the Marquesa de M 8, that in Madrid, from the queen down- 
wards, I have uot yet met an aflected woman, This perfect simplicity of 
maoner is, in my opinion, oue of the first things that strikes a stranger 
on his introduction to society here. Affectation seems a quality ignored 
by the Spanish race, minauderie unknown, and what is called giving 
oue’s self airs, a thing unbeard of. 

Count A who has lived many years in this country, confirmed 
my opivion. “ It is certain,” said he, “ that the first duchess in Spain, 
however young, beautiful and elegant, is as simple in her manners as the 
wife of the poorest shop-keeper. She is never afraid of letting herself 
down, or o! being too condescending in general society. Lately, at rather 
a mixed gathering at the Countess of s, which the witty Marquesa 
de remarked, was like the Prado with a roof upon it, I observed 
the old Duchess of S , certainly one of the most distinguished ladies 
in Madrid, accidentally seated beside a peculiarly disagreeable, and for a 
Spaniard, very vulgar wan ; of low family, and whom she did not know ; 
yet upon being addressed by him with some commonplace remark, reply 
with the greatest politeness, and continue to converse with him, precisely 
as if be had been one of the first hidalgos of the land. 

“ But indeed I have never seen rudeness shown to any one. If sucha 
manner were to be adopted by an individual of the highest, towards one 
of a secondary class, it would appear to him merely absurd. Whatever 
the distinctious of rank, there is perfect independence in all classes. You 
will see the young ladies of the famiiy wish the porter good morning as 
they step into their carriage, and the porter is nota bit the more familiar, 
because as he takes off his bat, he says,‘ Vayan Vds. con Dies.’ This 
cordial manner never begets familiarity on the part of servants or de- 
pendents. 1am aware that it could not be practised iu other countries, 
in the relative position of master and servant; but it isa pleasant thing 
to see, and speaks well for both parties. Moreover, the result of it is, 
that in times of danger aud trouble, unfortunately too frequent ia this 
country, these servants have constaatly proved their unshaken fidelity, 
their readiness to lay down their lives for any member of the family in 
whose service they have lived. 

“ Here, there is digaity without haughtiness, a desire to please, without 
afectation, besides that cordiality and kindness which in society puts 
every one at his ease. In my opinion, there is no country in the world 
which might not take lessons in manners from Spain ; and I trust it will 
be very long before foreign fashions are introduced ia this particular. 

‘“‘ Moreover,” continued the count, “ it isa fact which no one acquainted 
with this country will contest, that as affectation is unknown, so, gene- 
rally speaking, is vulgarity ; but the latter is no doubt, ina great mea- 
sure, the resuit of the former. Vulgarity is generally produced by an 
attempt to seem what we are not, A plain farmer does not strike us as 
being vulgar, but his fioe lady daughters, who murder Strauss’s waltzes 
on the piano, are offensively so. A mincing femme-de-chambre, who 
wears the cast-off dresses, and apes the manners of her mistress, is vulgar ; 
not so the peasant girl who carries her vegetables to market. The lower 
classes in this country, as you will find when you have an opportunity of 
travelling, are quite as independent as the highest grandees, aud are 
neither vulgar nor servile. There seems an inborn courtesy ia the Spa- 
niard ; a perfect appreciation of what is due both to himself and to others, 

He is never shy or embarrassed, yet is never insolent. This simplicity of 
manner ia all classes, has to me a peculiar charm. It seems to proceed 
from real kindness of heart. In this alone they are republicans, since 
they undoubtedly act upon the conviction that all men are brothers, and 
equals in the sight of Heaven. The great difficulty in other countries is, 
that the lower classes would presume upon the familiarity of the higher, 
of which here there is no danger. 

“T have been amused at seeing how little sympathy a fine lady from 




















= observing. The book purports to have been written in the form o 
etters from a young German Count attached to the —— Legation, to his 


London or Paris has met with in Madrid. These grandes dames, who 
gave themselves airs, no doubt expected to impress the world with a 


describer ! 





Fite Arts. 


Tue Laks or THe DismaL Swamp. By M. Gignoux.—We believe we 
have hitherto omitted to record the pleasure derived from a recent visit 
to the studio of this clever artist, pad mainly for the purpose of seeing a 
picture of his, jast fiuished by order of Lord Ellesmere. The scene either 
bears, or might bear, the name we have given it; but its treatment is 
anything but dismal. An autumnal sua is disappearing in a blaze of 
splendour, lighting up the orange and crimson of the forest foliage, and 
imparting a rich warm tint to a sheet of stagnant water, and the weeds 
and pond lilies that are its characteristics. As a picture of local natare, 
it is very felicitous; but it has also a higher merit. It bears the impress 
of poetic sentiment, not often foand amongst landscape painters; and so 
may worthily take its place in the magnificent collection to which it ig 
destined. 


Tue Younc Commopore. Goupil § Co.—A large and pretty coloured 
lithographic print, preseating at full-length a jaunty sailor-boy, carry- 
ing the Stars and Stripes. Aun engraving, bearing to this one a very 
strong family likeness, has been very popular in England, mutatis mu- 
tandis, as a fancy portrait of the young Prince of Wales. The nationality 
is in the flag ; the younker’s merry and manful little phiz might serve 
its purpose over half the civilized world, 





THE HOWADJI IN DEFENCE OF BOZ. 

Mr. G. W. Curtis, the author of Vile Wotes and other popular works, 
recently delivered an admirable series of Lectares, at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston. His subjects were the living English novelists. He is now 
repeating the course here, with infinite success, under the auspices of the 
Mercantile Library Institution, to whose Managers the public are greatly 
indebted for frequent intellectual treats. Our purport in thus adverting 
to the matter is to notice the generous effort of the Lecturer to remove, 
from the shoulders of Charles Dickens, a certain amount of odium thereon 
laid, by his vituperation of this country which, as everybody knows, fol- 
lowed hard upon his triumphant tour through it. Though we disagree 
in some respects with Mr. Curtis in his estimate of the position and quali- 
ties of Dickens, we cannot refrain from quoting his words in this regard. 
Their manliness and geniality deserve to be gratefully recognised by 
every Englishman. We copy from a report in the Boston Traveller. 


* * * * This was the end of Mr. Curtis’s lecture proper ; but he pro- 
ceeded :—As an American, speaking to Americans, he (Mr. Curtis) could 
not pretend to be ignorant of the American grudge against Dickens, and 
he wished to say a word, in ending, upon the unpopular side of the quar- 
rel. It was told ia triumph in the histories of art, that the city of Flo- 
rence carried a picture of Cimabue in solemn procession to the church for 
which it was designed, and so paid homage to genius ; but the reception 
of Dickens in this country was a Florentine fact, magnified by the magni- 
ficence of the 19th century. It was very proper the country which had 
the most nearly organized the democratical principle in her government 
should acknowledge with peculiar welcome the arrival of the genius who 
had enriched the literature of its language with the same spirit. The 
feeling was very genuine. a 

The hand and heart of the country were open, and the visit a long ova- 
tion. Dickens came to this country a very young and very famous man ; 
and came (great geniuses being only men after all) with a definite pur- 
pose. He was also seasick ; like any man, he had no faith ia a sensitive 
stomach. He came to see the country, which bad so read his books and 
loved him for writing them. He came to urge also the justice and good 
sense of an international copyright, which he had a right to do as an au- 
thor, as a man who earned his bread and supported his family by writing 
books—and which it was proper he should do, as the most famous man 
writing the English language. 7 

And he came in the third place to write a book, and give his impres- 
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sions of a new Country and a new people ; and if anybody in genera! had 
a right to make a book, Dickens was the man. He remembered Dickens 
here at a ball, as boozy as the biograpber of Dr. Johnson would bave de- | 
sired. It was an epitome of bis American career. Everythiog was en- 
thusiastically overdone. Dickens himself was overdone. He wore an 
extraordinary red waistcoat ; and he seemed to him (Mr. Curtis) like a 
@ man excessively got up, aud who was not used to it, He remembered 
his long beautiful hair, which swept easily about bis forehead and bung 
carelessly over his ears ; bis eyes sweet and bright ; and the face that of 
an eager and vivacious boy. [le bowed and smiled courteously, and un- | 
derwent a shaking of hands to which the most democratic of Presidents 
would have succumbed. But he was very quiet, and it was evident the | 
sweet eyes were open ; and before night was over, he no doubt did what | 
his own Capt. Cuttle advised, and “ made a note”’ of it. 

It was so tbat he steod and stared at his reception in this country-- 
grateful for the reception, but not pouring champagne into bis eyes so 
that he could not see, nor putting padding into bis ears that he could not 
hear. It was said with acrimony, and here was the pith of the charge, 
that he showed himself unwortby of this great welcome—-that the world 
had loved him, bonoured bim, threw its arms around his neck, and cried 
my friend,—-while he was totally regardless of the beantiful feeling, and 
replied coldly—fewer kisses and more dollars. 

his was great injustice. Full of his purpose, Mr. Dickens landed in 
Boston, and after a few days dined with the young men of this city. 
After dinner, addressing himself ar an intelligent man to a company otf 
Intelligent men, be thanked them warily for their reception of him, and 
this was the tone of his speech : “ We are all, more or less, men of let- 
ters. You remember Grub street, recall Goldsmith and Johnson. Are 
we willing to perpetuate Grab street, and starve Goldsmith forever? I 
know I am interested in the question, but cannot you believe I speak for 
» r bretbren as well as myself; and as a man to men, and not as 
an autbor solely clamorous for bis pence, is it quite fair that you, who are 
so peculiarly able to pay for wbat you enjoy, should enjoy at the expense 
of poor men? Mast not justice go before generosity? Is it quite beauti- 
ful to profess or feel such enthusiasm toward a man wronged by laws you 
aight ameliorate? If the feeling were deeper, would it not put him in 
his rights? What I am, all English authors are, outraged in every case. 
Of course there is no individual responsibility. It is thoughtlessness, as 
I suppose ; if you knew my books were my livelihood, and should not re- 
cognise my right, I should despise this enthusiasm and cheap buzza ; and 
I beg to say this, though I may be misinterpreted by sarcastic injustice 
elsewhere, because I know to-night I speak to hovourable men.” 

This was what Dickens said, and it was the impression of all men of 
Jetters in England and America. An elder man would not have said it, 
perbaps, but it was like a young man. . 

He failed in interesting the public mind in the question—moral ques- 
tions always do fail to interest the mind of a prosperous people. We 
‘were much more anxious to have a lock of Dickens’s hair than for Dick- 
ens to bave his rights. {Laughter and applause.}] He made a rapid 
tour. America became a great dining-room before bim ; then went bome, 
and wrote the book which he intended to write ; and that book and Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit were the records of his disappointment and spleen. 

He [Mr. Cartis] had Jately carefully read those books. He found the 
American Notes to be just the kind of book of travels the author of Pick- 
wick would be apt to write. He was a humourist, to a certain extent a 
caricaturist, speaks freely of our manners and institutions, makes many 
mistakes in perfect good faith, and criticises that which is as plainly true 
as when he saw it before him. Dickens’s experiences of travel were wo- 
fully like that of mauy of a native, and he described only what he saw. 
He was a decent man, and disliked epitting ; he was a man of self respect, 
and naturally did not like to be criticised as a prize oxen or learned dog. 

Dickens was an observer, not a political philosopher like De Tocque- 
‘ville. It was not what we might be, but simply what a sagacious man 
sees in his journey from Massachusetts to the Mississippi. Had we not 
all met that man going to Petersburg, with a great note of interrogation 
for an eye; and that man, travelling everywhere, sucking a great ivory- 
headed cane, and taking it out of his mouth from time to time to see how 

it is getting on? [Laughter and applause.] Martin Chuzzlewit was a 
sufferer. It was nataral we should not find it very funny—neither did 
Lord Dedlock find Bleak House very interesting. 

But (said Mr. Curtis, in conclusioa) [ will not think of revenge or re- 
crimination in connection with this genial genius. His smile lights up 
the whole world. I don’t envy the men who, thirty or forty yeara ago, 





used to have the good fortuae to have Byron to sing aud Scott to tell 
them fortunes. The new novel by Waverly made no man’s heart leap 
higher then, than the announcement of a serial fiction by Dickens makes 
many hearts now. Lis name is a kiad of good tidings. When I mention 
him, the world seems changed into a cheerful feast. 

1 can believe bis name has drawa you here to-night, as to a Chrietmas 
barquet. The friends of Charles Dickens meet here ; and as I resnme 
my seat, after my tov long speech, | feel like saying to you,—Fill your 

lasses, while I propose the health of * our friend and the world’s friend,” 
harles Dickens,—with the hope he may live longer than the youngest of 
us, and be always writing a monthly something! [Loud applause.] 





“CLEAR THE TRACK.” 


Who talks abont “dreary Winter,” with the jolly ring of the sleigh- 
bells, and the glad shout and merry laugh of beauty in his ear? What 
right have old people to draw their garments around them, bury them- 
alive in cloaks and furs, and denounce Winter as the saddest season of 
the year? Were they never young? Is the memory of the past clean 
wiped out ?—and, with a selfishness cold and frigid as the everlasting 
snows, or the north-wiod that chills them, would they rob Youth of its 
heritage of pleasure, its birth-right of gladness? Away with such moping 
and growling about the snow and the cold! There’s joy in every flake 
that falls—tbere’s glee in every whirl of the feathery tempest! Those of 
us who have ceased to be young, have no right to fiod fault with the eea- 
son which afforded us most pleasure in the spring-time of life. We have 
had our day of sleigh-riding. We have passed that mile-stone on the 
highway of time. But what of that? The pulse of youth beats as gaily 
in the veios of millions, as they did in our own, years ago—and why 
should it not? What ifthe “trains” be stopped? What it the locomo- 
tive, with his thews of steel, is powerless to hurl forward his living 
freight with the speed of the wind? Who cares for that? What if the 
business of the country stand still fora day, or even a week? What if 
noteg are protested, by reason of the blocking of the freight trains, and 
the cessation of the onward movemenis of commerce? Who cares for 
that? Ask the boy with tippeted neck, and hands covered with woollen 
mitiens, as he drags his little sleigh to the top of the hill, and seats him- 
self upon it, in the centre of the street—ask him what he thinks of the 
long, cold Winter? Tell bim of the driving snow, of tbe chill north- 
winds that go eddying and whirling along the streets and growling 
around the corners, and hissing in under the doors, in at the windows and 
at the crevices in the wall ;—tell him of the singing birds, the beautiful 
flowers, the genial south winds and pleasant sunshine of Spring—of the 
meadows, the grain waving in the winds, the brooks laughing in quiet 
gladness along their pebbly beds beneath the shadow of the tall trees 
above them ;—tell him of the forest walks, the shady dells, the cool place 
of Summer ;—tell him of the gorgeous hill-sides, the ripened fruits, the 
gathering harvests, the cooling breezes, the voices of “ Katy-did’’ and 
the cricket, the gathering of nuts, and the barrels of new cider which be- 
long to Autumn ;—be eloquent in praise of these your favourite seasons, 
and what will his answer be? 

“ Clear the track !”? he shouts as he adjusts himself upon his miniature 
sleigh, gathering up his garments, and striking his heel into the packed 
snow, preparatory to a swift course down the long street. “Clear the 
track !’’ he shouts again, as he starta on his arrowy flight. What cares he 
for the biting frosts, or the once of the north wind? “Clear the 
t-r-a-c-k |”? he shouts, as he darts, like a hawk in his stoop, beneath the 
belly of the dray-horse standing on the coruer of Lodge meditating on the 
scarcity of hay and the high price of oats. What cares he for the ‘ cold 


shouts again, as he pitches the astonished fat-wood pedler across the 
the streets, scattering the contents of his basket among the snow. 

Talk to him about the gorgeous hill sides, the ripened fruits, the gather- 
ing harvests, the song of the cricket and the ** Katy-did,” and all the 
music of Autuma! What cares he for the splendour of autamna! foliage, 
the ripened fruits, or the song of the “ Katy-did?”—what to him is the 
calm and bush, the solemn stillness of Autumn ?—“ Clear the t r-a-ck! ” 
he shouts, as he turns a double-somersault over a farmer’s sleigh, into a 
snow bank on the opposite side. There was peril in that sudden termi- 
nation of bis career—but what of that? The danger is past, and the feat 
is one to be told at evening by the winter fires, when young friends are 
around, Are you answered? Do you not, in the wild course of that 
reckless boy, see the joy, the gladness. the wild hilarity of the Winter 
days? Wipe out thirty, forty, fifty, aye, possibly sixty years of your own 
life~-go back to the days of the years of that mild boy—and say which of 
the four seasons of the long year was pleasantest to you. Talk not of the 
follies of youth—-the idle pleasures, the frivolities, the profitless antics of 
boyhood--talk not of the * better light” which comes with manhood, or 
the sober quietude, the speculative wisdom of matured years. Since the 
advent of Adam, no fall grown man or woman ever stepped ready made 
and finished into the world. 

To be born, to be a feeble infant, isan ordeal through which all must 
pass. To be a boy, is an absolute perquisite to manhood—and boys will 
be boys, let old and wise people say what they will. They will feel. and 
think and act like boys. They will skate on the ice, ride down hill, be 
frivolous and jolly, play all sorts of antics—do a great many things 
which, to the sobriety of age, will look like folly. But what of that? 

Who would clothe boyhood with the dignity, invest it with the gravity, 
or endow it with the wisdom ofthe fiaished maa? ‘To do so, would be to 
rob life of its brightness and glory—to take away its spring-time—to 
plunder it of its flowers—to silence the voice of gladness—to still the 
masic of its singing birds, and banish its lovliest sunshine. No! no! 
“ Clear the track,” is the word. No matter for the dray-horse, the apple 
woman, the clustering school girls, the fat-wood pedler, the porcine sca- 
venger, or the somersault over the farmer’s sleigh at the foot of the hill. 
Away! down the slippery descent ; down, like the rush of the wind— 
down like the metor in its flight across the sky—away! away! 

Such are the pleasures of Winter ; and who says that snow and cold, 
and slippery streets, and hand sleighs, and boys, and dray horses, and ap- 
ple women, and school girls (merry and joyful, full of glee and jolity as 
the lark when he leaps upward,in the first great twilight of the morn- 
ing, to hail the sun with a song, are they always,) and fatwood pedlers, 
and somersaults into a snow bank, are not iastitutions? And who would 
wipe them out, or rob the year of their pleasant influences? Ah, me!— 
Albany Register. 





THE Pore anp THE TRoopER.—The Courrier des Alpes relates the 
following curious story, the authenticity of which it guarantees:—* A 
few months ago a soldier of the army ot the East, writing to a comrade 
of the French army at Rome, drew asad picture of the privations and 
fatigues which the former had to endure, of the dangers to which they 
were exposed, and of the ravages which disease and the Russian balls 
were making in their ranks. He concluded his letter by recommending 
his friend without delay to carry to the Pope himaelf the price of a mass 
for the preservation of the French Army, and request him to perform it. 
Faithful to the recommendation of his friend, the soldier at home went 
next morning to the Vatican, and requested the first attendant he met to 
conduct him to His Holiness. ‘“ But, my brave fellow,” said the gaard, 
“ have you obiained the previous authority for an audience?” “ All 
that is very well,” replied the soldier, “ for great Lords, but with a sim- 
ple trooper no such ceremony is necessary.” The guard would not tres- 
pass on the usual regulations ; but the soldier, oa his side, was so little 
disposed to give way, that it was found necessary to conduct him to the 
prelate on duty that day. There similar observations were made to the 
applicant, but all in 7ain; and at length the prelate, despairing of over- 
coming the importunity of bis visitor, went and mentioned the matter to 
the Pope. As may be supposed, the curiosity of Pius 1X. was excited by 
the application, aud the etiquette of the Vatican was set aside, the soldier 
being ushered into the presence of His Holiness. On coming near, the 
soldier stood upright as a post, and, then giving the military salute by 
raising his hand to his forehead, addressed the Pope as follows, just as if 
he was speaking tothe lieutenant of his company :—“ Mon Pape, here is 
a letter from a comrade in the Crimea which concerns you; please to 
read it, and tell me what answer I am to send.’’ At the same time he 
with one hand held out the letter, and with the other some pieces of mo- 
ney. The Pope took the letter, and, after reading it, returned it to the 
soldier, saying, “ My friend, my mass of to morrow is appropriated to a 
particular purpose ; but the «lay after, without fail, I will say one with 
pleasure for that grand French army. I, however, make one condition, 
and that is, that you attend yourself, and prepare to receive the Holy 
Communion. As to the payment you offer, keep the money to drink to 
the health of your brave brothers in arms.”’ “ That is sufficient, Mon 
Pape,” replied the soldier, “ I will go and prepare myself with the chap- 
lain of the regiment, and the day after to-morrow, at the appointed boar, 
I will be at my post.” He then again saluted a /a militaire, and, turn- 
ing right about, left His Holiness, charmed with his military nonchalauce. 
On the day appointed the soldier was preseaot at the mass of the Sovereign 
wy and had the happiness of receiving the commuuion from his 
ands. 
THe QUEEN AND THE Hon. Miss Murray.—Since our notice of Miss 
Murray’s book was in type, the Canada’s mail has brought us the 4the- 
neum of the 26th ult. The eubject is thus handled therein. 


‘* A paragraph is passing round the papers in which the names of the 
Queen aud her Lady-in-Waiting, the Hon. Miss Murray are introduced, 
—containing some statements which are not quite true. Miss Murray— 
whcese efforts in behalf of ragged schools, female emigration, and other 
philanthropic movements, have been zealous and constant—has lately 
been in the United States. While there she wrote a number of pleasant 
and graphic letters to ber friends in London, chiefly to Lady Byron. 
These letters she has published—as the reader will see ia our review 
columns—under the title of ‘ Letters from the United States, Cuba, and 
Canada.’ In the course of her travels in the South Miss Murray’s views 
of the Slavery Question began to change, and at the end of fifteen months’ 
personal experience of America she felt convinced that Stafford House 
had closed its eyes to one side of the question. Thischange of view Miss 
Murray communicated to the Queen, who replied to her Lady-ia-Wait- 
ing, if we are right!y informed, by some very wise and very womanly 
counsels. Unhappily, the royal letter missed its object ; and before Miss 
Murray had the advantage of reading her august friend’s advice she had 
pledged herself not to observe that discreet silence on a most intricate 
and vexed problem which is necessary in persens holding public situa 
tions. Miss Murray has the courage of her opivions ; but as she chose to 
take a part in a discussion that every day threatens to rend the Union, 
her retirement from the Queen’s household followed naturally These 
are the simple facts. There was {no intention to dedicate the book to 
Her Majesty. Her Majesty never saw the proof-sheets. We cannot sup- 
pose that the Queen meant to rebuke Miss Murray—as the paragraph 
makes her--for forming an honest opinion. Miss Murray’s retirement 
from the Court must be assigned to a political—not a personal—motive. 


We see nothing in it save what is creditable alike to sovereign and sub- 
ject. 


What is here said about “ taking part in a discussion,” and “ retire- 
ment naturally following,” is to the last degree absurd. Is discussion 
only permitted, when it takes one particular course? Have all her Ma- 
jesty’s servants—Lord Carlisle and Lord John Russell, for instance-- 
been so squeamish about giving their opinions, or have the same conse- 
quences “ naturally followed ?” 





RoveH anp TcmBLE AmuseMENT.—The special correspondent of the 





term,’ or the driving storm? “ Clear the track!” he shouts again, as he | 
rolls the apple-womaa into the gutter, scattering her fruit and burling | 


her basket to the opposite side of the street. Talk to him about the | 


Daily .Vews, writing from the camp before Sebastopol, Jan. 5th, says : 

‘“‘ Yesterday and this morning the troops bave been amusing themselves 
by suowballing each other, and really, without exaggeration, militar 
tactics were displayed by the contending parties that would not have dis- 


Spring with its voices afgladness? What cares he for the music of birds? | graced our greatest generals. Before a battle commences, it is usual to 
“ Clear the t-r-ec-k!” as he dashes, like a war-horse, among the cluster | construct a redoubt, or two or three batteries, on each side, about 100 
of school-girls {on the corner of Pearl—scattering them like leaves in a | yards apart. In this open piece of ground, between the works, the fight 


whirlwind, or throwing their heels from under them, and bringing them 
down like spread eagles in the street. Talk to him about the flowers and 
green foliage, the soft southwinds and genial sunshine of Spring! What 
cares he for the flowers, the foliage, the south winds, or the sunshine? 
“ Clear the t-r-a-c-k !”’ again he shouts still, as he encounters the matronly 

ker—the staid, industrious scavenger aad mainstay of Patrick and his 
Fittle ones—sending her, shrieking in wild affright, iu an aerial flight to 
the opposite sidewalk. Talk to him about the meadows and green fields, 
the grain waving in the winds, the laughing brooks and pleasant shades 
of Summer? What cares he for the meadows and green fields, the bil- 
lowy graio, the brooks or summer-shades? “ Clear the tr-a-c-k!” he 


| is most curious. No distinction is made or shown during the contest be- 
| tween the officer aud the private. Sorties are made, rifle pits established, 


| and sometimes flag of trace are hoisted, all for the purpose of taking each 
| other’s works, on which, generally, are fixed two or three flags of differ- 
ent colours. Some of these flags are often captured ; but the chief stan- 
dard on each side is always a make-shift union jack. This is never fixed 
into the snow, but always waved over the works by a soldier, as long as 


| they are tenable. The principal challenges given are one company against 
another, or the right wiog of a regiment agaiust the left; bat yesterday 
evening, in the Light Division, there was a most hot contest between the 
first and second brigades. The middle ravine was the great point in dis- 








pute. As one brigade charged down, the other retired, and then, as the 
former came almost to a stand-still, through being blown while ascendin 
the enemy’s side of the ravine, it wae sure to be charged down upon, 
losing in all probability several men taken prisoners. These great bat- 
tles, still unsettled, were at last stopped by the Brigade-Major, but not 
until he bad got well slated himself. Amongst the prisoners taken b 
the Second Brigade, who were in most cases dragged down by their legs, 
down and up the sides of the ravine, I notieed Col. Wellesley, 7th Fusj. 
liers, Capt. Thyone, Rifle Brigade, and several other officers. Although 
it was rumoured that the First Brigade threw stones iuside their snow. 
balls in some cases, still I saw no man burt. There might have been, as at 
a school fight, a few bloody noses and cut faces. 





Fruit er A Famtty Pear Tree.—Some very serious and equally comi- 
cal letters on the “ Dignity of Baronets,” have of late appeared at inter. 
vals in the Morning Post. The writer is Sir R. Broun ; an enthusiastic 
vindicator of the privileges of his order. This gentleman informs us, that 
he bas been at great pains to enforce the claims of the elder sons of 
baronets to the title of knight during their fathers’ lives; having, be- 
fore his own accession to the baronetcy, asserted it, personally, in face 
of the Home Minister of the day, the Attorney and Solicitor-Genera], 
and the College of Heralds, by presenting himseifas a knight at Court, 

For this service, he says that the associated baronets presented him 
with the “ insignia ofan Eques duratus ;” which appear to bave included; 
a “ golden collar of SS.” 

Sir R. Broun calls this—justly no doubt—a splendid testimonial ; 
“ which,” he adds,— 

“‘T hope may be an heir-loom in my family as long as has been that of the 
‘ Colstoun Pear ;’ enchanted six centuries ago by my maternal ancestor, the 
Wizard Baron Hugh Gifford, of Yester.” 

In some fature communication to the Post, it is to be hoped that Sir 
R. Broun will vouchsafe to throw a little necessary light on the rather 
dark and mysterious passage last quoted; which suggests several que- 
ries. What kind of a Pear is taat enchanted ove of Colstouu? Having 
been “ enchanted” six hundred years ago, the fact that it ig still in 
existence proves it to be a preserved Pear ; but how preserved ?—in sy- 
rup, or by sorcery? Has the Pear been kept green all that while by ma- 
gic? Orin what else consists the enchantedness—to coin a word—of 
the Pear which Sir Broun keeps, as if it were the apple of his eye? 

The Wizard Baron Haugh Gifford appears to have been the original 
Wizard of the North; and if Sir R. Broun can prove that Baron Gif- 
ford really enchanted a Pear, he will utterly refute the claim to that 
title which has been put forward by Professor Anderson. When a gen- 
tleman talks of possessing aa enchanted Pear six centuries old, people 
are apt to saspect that, whatever any ancestor of his may bave been 
be himself is probably not amenable to the charge of being a conjaror. 
Without pretending to that denomination ourselves, we, however, conjure 
our worthy Baronet, and champion of baronets, to expound his mystifi- 
cation touching the Pear and the Wizard; as he values his collar of 
SS., and does not wish to have the initial letter of the alphabet pre- 
fixed to that double one.—Punch, 





Freaks of A Weary PLovcuman.—The Home Journal gives the fol- 
lowing variations, from Gray’s well-known line :— 


“ The ploughman homeward plods his weary way.” 


The weary ploughbman plods his homeward way. 
The weary ploughman homeward plods his way. 
The ploughman, weary, plods his homeward way. 
The ploughman, weary, bomeward plods his way. 
Weary the plougbman plods his homeward way. 
Weary the ploughman homeward plods his way. 
Homeward tbe ploughman plods his weary way. 
Homeward the weary ploughman plods his way. 
Homeward the ploughman, weary, plods his way. 
The homeward ploughmau weary plods his way. 
The homeward ploughman plods his weary way. 


Tae Banxrurrcy or C. J. Mars.—The examination meeting in the 
case of Mr. C. J. Mare, the eminent ship builder, was appointed to come 
on before Mr. Commissioner Holroyd, iu the London Court of Bankrupt- 
cy. Mr. Linklater, representing the bankrupt, said that, in consequence 
of the very voluminous nature of the accounts, it bad been fuuad im- 
possible to prepare them in time for this meeting. His Honour said, as 
both sides agreed on an adjournment for two months, he would make 
an order accordingly. It was also ordered that the allowauce should 
be continued. The works in progress at Mr. Mare’s yard, for the govern- 
ment and other parties, are being prosecnted with great vigour by the as- 
signees’ for the bencfit of the estate ; and, recently, several large addi- 
tional orders have been received. About the beginning of the present 
month an order was given by the government for twenty mortar vessels 
of 100 tons each, to be compieted for £2,200 each. Six of these are to be 
delivered in the present month, six in February, and the remainder by 
the 10th of March. There are also in hand for the Admiralty two mortar 
vessels of an extraordinary description, which are expected to be able to 
throw shells of a ton weight three miles. Three weeks ago an order was 
received from the South Western Railway Company for an iron steamer 
to ply betweeu Southampton and Havre ; the vessel is to be of 580 tons, 
and is to be completed by the fifth of April. There are also ia progress 
two large iron ships, of 1,880 tons each, for the Genoese government. 
The works at Westminster Bridge, the contract for which was taken by 
Mr. Mare, are going on as favourably as possible. The wages paid in 
different departments average about £3,500 a week. Ali these works are 
being carried out under the direction of Mr. Lee, the official axignee, and 
Mr. James Johnson, the messenger of the court. About £13.000 has been 
realised by the sale of the bankrupt’s splendid establishments at Hyde- 
Park gardens and in Cheshire (about £8,000 from the former, and £5,000 
from the latter), but these sums have been disbursed in the payment of 
wages and other expenses incidental to the carrying out of the contracts. 
Ultimately, it is thought probable that a dividend of 10s. in the pound 
will be reulised. 

A Remnant oF THE Biack Friars nv “ Toe Times” Orrice.—In our 
last volume we ( Builder ) gave illustrations of those parts of the ancient 
wall of London which then existed, and some particulars. One of these 
masses was situated beneath the Times printing-office, which stands 
where the wail stood up to about the time of Edward Il. Urgent want 
of space has led to the removal of the old wall since our notice appeared ; 
and now we have to mention the discovery of a portion of the building 
which succeeded the more ancient wall. The Black Friars came to this 
site (from Ho!born) in 1276, Rokesby, Mayor of London, having procured 
it for them. Robert Kilwarby, Archbishop of Canterbury, built the church 
for them in the early part of the reign of Edward I. In 1282, they ob- 
tained license to break down tbe city wall, and remove it westward, for 
the enlargement of their church, which was then made very spacious. 
After the dissolution of the monastery, the church was pulled down, and 
here we now have the plinth and foundation of one of the buttresses 
brought to light, after being buried three hundred years ; to turn up in 
such a@ position too—iu the midst of the printing-house of the Times 
newspaper! Close to the buttress, on the south side of it, is what would 
seem to have been the jamb of a doorway. Want of room will necessi- 
tate the removal of the old remnant, and we have thought it right, there- 
fore, to note its discovery and nature.— The Builder. 








Frost on RatLroaps.—Among the troubles of railroad management 
and the drawbacks upon ra:lroad profits, is the mischievous influence of 
frost upon irop, wrought and cast. All the lines throughout the Northern 
States have suffered this winter from this cause—some of them much more 
than others. The differences in the amount of damage severally sustained 
by them, or rather in the number of their accideats trom frost, are due to 
the differences in the quality of the iron used for making axles and wheels. 
Good metal stand the testbravely, while the poor succumbs, betrays the 
traveller, and troubles the engineer. 

The fracture of wheels and axles takes place mostly ia the early morn- 
ing, about sunrise, when, as we heard a Welch “ driver” say, the frost 
begins to “ move out.” The day succeeding one of intense cold, is more 
futal to iron uader strain, it is said, than the cold day itself. Straining 
is said to be a severer test than percussion. During the last three weeks 
upon the Eastern end of the Albany aud Utica division of the Central 
Road, six large six inch axles in driving wheels were snapped off. Io 
that time not one of the smaller truck axles broke.— Albany Evening 
Journal. 


Tar Acute Pastrycoox.—When the Paris people get in free to the 
theatres they always suspect that the performers do the thing badly. On 
Wednesday tast, at the Opera Comique, a youthful pastrycook, who had 
secured for himself a capital aod promiuent place in the pit, was 80 
strongly imbued with this belief that on seeing the singers advance to- 
wards the footlamps, and commeuce the execution of a septet, his anger 
burst, and, being determined to show up the trick that was, as he felt . 
convinced, being practised on bim and on his companions, be cried out in 
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a loud voice, “ Oply see what the rascals are | 
gether in order that it may be over quickly i j | 
moment in Paria, and is repeated on every side.— Galignant. 
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White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


ZOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 372. 


White. oe 
1. Qto Bach. K tks Kt 
2 gto R2eh, | K to Ku’s 5. 
3. Qto Kt 2ch K mover, 
4. Qto B 3ch. K moves, 


5. 9 to B7 checkmate. é 
* If K moves elsewhere, the mate is teo obvious to require indication. 





To CorrEspoxpents.—R. T. (Providence). Both letters jnst received. C. 
H. S. will reply by Post : meanwhiie he thanks you for names of subscribers 
to the embryo Chess Magazine.—Also S. R. C. and some others. A consider- 
able number of other correspondents have been heard from and shall have due 
attention next week. 





Fost Office N The TROPE, per U. 8. 8 "LANTIC, will close 
ost Office Notice.—The Mails for KUROPE, per U, 8. Steamer ATLANTIC, 
ATURDAY, the lst day of March, at | o’clovk, A.M. 
P hess Decoate yo io | 4p ee TSAAC ¥. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





19th Jen., 1856. 
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ENNISTOUN, WCOD £CO., nee TO CALL ATTENTION TO 4HE FOLLOW 
“ ‘ : 
acnounceme.t of their Glasgow House Glengow, et Jan., 185% 


We have this day oponed a branch of onr honee in London, under the firm of DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFOKD, 
ident pariners. 
“We take Nbia opportunity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN end Mr. ALFX. 
DENNISSLOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now aud 
have been since lst January, 1t54, parweis of this house and ail its prance EXNISTOUN. 





A™MBEOTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upoa Glass, isken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Enamelied «and 
sealed to resist the action of dampuess. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 





AS APPARATUS AFT#&R THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 

Company.—C. K WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sate a most complete, cheap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machive, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dw ellings, pub- 
lic and private schools, charches, colleges, factories, fovnderies hotels, watering place! &e., a8 
well as of towns and vi lages. Details will be furnished by applying vo ©. R. WOODWORTH 
& CO., No..74 Wail street, N. Y. 


ARMS FoR SAL IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
eee J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 








CoOsIcaL BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, IS SO SUPERIOR THAT IT 
commands in New York a preference of baif a dolar a oarrel. These mills are well adapted 
for all kinds of griuding. Between fifty and eixty Premium Medals have been awaraed to the 
Mills, and the Flour, end almost a volume of testimonials. Warehouse for Flour and Mills 191 
Doane Street. New York. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to health in a few days, after many years of great 
nervous sufferi.g, is anxious to make know. the meansetcure. Will send (f ee) the pre- 
seription used. D.rect the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 59 Fultom street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MADEIRA WINES. 
THE Subscriber offers for sale some choice lots of oli Madeira Win 8 of the years 1834, 1836 
and 1848, iu fire condition, shipped by one of the first Houses in the Island—these wi: es are 
now developing their fine queli'ies being soft and nutty, uniting delicacy and richness of flavour, 
with an exceedingly agreesble aroma, 

Ashburton Sherry.—This is a very soft rich and fine flavoured wine of great age and 
is unrivalled by «ny o! a sinwlar kiod on sale in this country—aiso choice Amontiliado, Uloroso, 
Vino de Pusto and Monzonilia Sherry, 

Alto Douro Port.—everal lots some very old in Bo'tle—these wines sre produced 
from the finest vineyard of the upper Douro in Portugal possessing characteristics of genuine 
Port, richness of colour, a soft fruity and generous taste, freedom from sweetness without toe 
much astingency. 

COGNAC BRANDY of old importations--LONDON DOCK JAM ‘tICA RUM. SCOTCH 
MALT WHISKEY. VERY OLD MONONGAHILA WHISKEY-— HOLLAND SCHIEDAM 
GLN, ia Demijoba and Bottles of the finest qualities imported, at the lowest market pices, 

THOMAS McMULLEN 44 Beaver street, N. ¥. 


A NEW LIGHT.—KEROSENE, OR COAL OIL! 


Secured by Patents. 
HE intensity of the light obtained from this of], will be found to exceed that cf any other oil 
or liquid heretofore known to the public. 

This oil being a Pure Distillation from Coal, without the a‘ mixture of Spirits of Turpentine 
or Alcohol, is warranted not to be explosive. Jneurance Companics allow is vo be used wiibott 
additional , reminm. 

Those who read or write much at night, will find it a great acquisition, as the light is Remark- 
ably Steady and Soft to the Eye. 

For geveral femi y ue, burning in Steamboats, Shipping, Railroad Cars, Churches, Factories, 
Hotels and Light-houres, this oil is as yet unequailed 

Is burns brilliant y, without Smoking or Crusting the Wick ; does not deteriorate or evaporate 
by exposure, and is not «ffecied by the goldest weather. 

The various patented Lamps to be found at the store of the undersigned, are recommended as 
the best adapied to the peculiar qualities of the oil, each lamp giving a light equal to two rix 
foot gas burners. 

This O11 can be used in Camphene and Sylvic Oil Lamps and can be adapted to chandeliers for 
Hotels, Oountry Residences, and Steamers. 

The usual discount to wholesale dealers, 














AUSTENS, Agents of 
THB NORTH AMERICAN KEROSENE CO., 
57 Beaver Street, New York. 


A. LANGE, P 
MANUFACTURER OF 
GILT MOULDINGS, 


RNAMENTED PICTURE AND LOOKING FLASS FRAMES, 206 William Street, eor- 
ner of Frankfurt, New York, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 

LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
-4 to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part of the Uxited States or Canada, 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTUOR WILLMER, Agent, 
-O] Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York, 








CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 -outh John Street, Liverpool, 


pis ei EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
. NASSAU STREET, NEW o 
hammers oa & ROGERS, [IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS WSIS pucks ers. 
W LLMER & ROGERS are the onl” suthorized Agentsin the UnitedStatesfor the IIi 
trated Londo eothesshees 
sexes and to = ion Te supply by single numbers topurchasers,to annualsub 
‘umes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and M ° 
= to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 63g eres 
olame 26 willcommence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. 
Se cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
ships. ortorwanaee by wayvree in any partof New Yorkimmediately on arrival ofthe steam- 


Suabscriptionsreceived for ever 
" y Newspaper or Periodicalpublish 
he Continent of Garope, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe a iemmemmaneen 


Books imported singly or in qnantiti . 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCH COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


"Tis COMPANY HAS BEEN jy SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS, 
in coussefparmen eing t per cent in augmentacion, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
Tospeotus, with rates and every information caa be bad on a 
pplication at the A 
44 WALL STREET.” 
ROS?r. s. BUCHANAN. 


Complete setsand single ve- 








THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—82 per Gallon.—iIn Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excell-nt Wine for Table Use, im the place of Claret, during the Winter Seaton. Itis 
delica‘e, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invaiics. 
IMPERIAL. AMONTILLADO. Am exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rare'y met within 


this Market. $10 00 per d % 
‘OTAKD AND HENNESSYS FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per doen, 
Rottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per 


Warranted 4th proof, as Imported. 

EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. [ 

“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured 

ry this. $3 00 per gallon. 

*ALLSOPP'S BACT INDIA PALB ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $i2 00 

LONDON AND DUBLIN. STOUS, SUOTCH ALE, STILT CHEESE, &c., 

For Sate by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 

No.7 Wiliam Street, New York. 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


1 Medal and Diploma from the assoctation of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 

9 (nine) Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 

1 Gold medal, fur 1855, from the American Institute—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
manufactnre of Fishing Rods, Reels and takle in the U.S. The »bove first Class premiums have 
been awarded to J. & J.C. Conroy, 65 Fulron &t., N.Y, for the best Fishing Rods, Keels aud 
Tackle of all kings J. & J.C. C., requsst the inspection of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
their large and unequalled stock of the above articles. mamy of which are reduced in prices. 

K very cescription of Netting ‘o: sale or made to order. 

A large quantity of Bamboo Poles. 

400 Saucewood t’oles of the best quality 

Rods, Keels &c., made and repaired, 

A fresh sopply oi Chinese genuine Graes Lines. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 
[HE great perfection attained in the purification of Salera‘us, places it high in dem .nd amengst 
those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 
yet in nse is acknowledge? by ail that try it, and its merits only need to be known, wheuce it 
will take place of every other Saleratus inthe market. It has 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 


that common Saleratas hay, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the heal:h of her children will not failto us+it. Me‘cat men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in corom on Saleratns, which beiag constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health. It deranges the stomach secretes im the system, and is the cause 
of many efflictions that consumers are noi aware of. But th-re is no daover in using the DIFT- 
BPI SALERATUS, {t being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is sufficient to produce 


ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 
of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than ean be obtained by any other process, It is 
much superior to Super-carbonate of Soda for making short biscuit, and al! kiads of cake. None 
will dispute this ater trying it. 
Manufac ured by JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 
And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DESK: RS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably tn- 

tormed that mineral waters, under the name of *‘ Saratoga”? water, ard saits, uider the 
name of ** Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively impored upon the public in the Sonthern and South- 
weetern States, where persons buying these art'cles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
gress’? water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are wuters of a!) kinds, from engress down to 
diteh water ; and the articles imposed io this manner on the public are mostly artificial evm- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Concress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Congress Water fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resuiting in serious permanent diffien!- 
ties, by weakening the digesti: ¢ powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rende: ing # mild case of dyspepsia incureble—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
doced by saline cathariics disrotved in ordinary water—while Concress WatTeR produces nei- 
ther griping or injurions effect in any case, however debilitated the patient mny be, it being tonic 
as wellas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which daring sixty- 
three years has ba jitup the reputation of Saratoga yet some have co: founded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for sw'ndlers to foist worthless 
articl-s upon the public on the strength of the reputatien obtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
long series of years. The tyjury thus inflicted upon the onblic «nd ourselves is couble, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and tinding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
ip fature refuse the genuine Concress WaTER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not @ sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old boutles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them wich their valueless article and s+lling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
you can rely on—ConGress WATER and none other—and be ce tain that the cork is branded, as 
is the cork uf every bowtie of genuine ConGcress Water, viz: *‘ Concress Water—U & W.’— 
if without these words, it is @ valueless, dangerous cuunterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
raioga powders, Sara'oga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not posses+ing 
even ibe virtues cf he common Seidlits powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress Water artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humpbrey (avy, 
as foilows;:—** It is impossible to recombine the ingredients #0 asto make ap article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will seod 
yon list of prices. sizes and packages; end by ordering from us direct, enclusing draft for the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 
cavtion, to buy the genuine ConGress Water only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


Cc. S. PRANCIS & CO, 252 BROADWAY, N. Y, 


HROUGH their LONDON AGENCY. carefully attend to the importation of ail Books ard 
Ver iodicais for which they may receive orders, a small commission only being charged for 
the business. The same attention given to an erde for « single book as for a quantity. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, NEW AND OLD, PUBLISHED IN LONDON. 
And Cheap Lists from the principal dealers in Second hand Books received by every steamer. 
English and American Periodicals 


- 


dozen. 
Toddy will do well te 




















Supplied, and served carefally and faithfally to Subseribers throughout the city, or sent by mail 
tothe couniry. Orders from any part of the world, with a remittance, or reference fur payment 
in New York will be promptly attended to. 
THE DAY STAR OF AMERICAN FREEDOM. 

HE DAY STAR OF AMERICAN FREEDOM; Or, The Bi-t» and Early Growt’ of To 

jeraviouw io the Province o! Maryiaad : With a sketch of the Colonization upon the Cresa 

peike and its Tributaries preceding the Removal of the Goverwment from St. Mary’s to Anna- 
polis ; and a Glimpse of the Numbers and General! State of S ciety, of the Religion and Legisia- 
tion, of the Life and Manners, of the Men who Worshipped ia toe Wilderness, a: the First Rude 
Altar of Liberty. By Geo. L. Davis, of the Bar of Baliimore. One vei., L2mo. Price $i. 

The man object of this volume—one which carnot ful, especially at p esent, to interest the 
student of American history in every part of the United States—is 'o trace the birth and earliest 
growth of our rel gious liverty ; to give (what has never yet been in prin!) the name of every 
person who sat in the Assembly which passed the celebrated Toleration Act; to skerch the lite 
aud charac er ot each member ; to furnish a key to the faich of a large majority ; snd to present 
with the utmost fairness and fidelity, the claim of the early Roman Vathel c colouists to the bho- 
nour of fou: dixg ube first principles of religicas liberty in America. 

‘The autbor, @ Marylander by birih, enters upom bis task con amore, evincing a profound ve- 
neration for the efforts and intentions of the first settlers, gathering up the events as he would 
delicate flow ers in a garden, and grouping them gracefuily together, presents them to the reader 
to admire their beauues und enj ry the fragrance that ever cliugs \e them.’’—Baltimore Ameri 
can. 





Scribner’s Latest Publications. 
LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISCORIANS By E. Lanresce. 2 vols.,12mo. $20. 
LIFE OF SERGEANT 8. PRENTISS. Edited by his Brother. 2 vols., i2mo. §2 50. 
CYCLOP_ZDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By E. a. & G. L. Duyckinck, 2 vols. 
royal octavo, $7 vv; half calf $1000. (sold by subscription.) 
For the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any pa=* 


the United States, postage paid, by 
CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


v ‘HE MUSICAL WORLD FOR. 1856,—Price Redneed to $2. Inducements 
A volume of Vocal and Lostruameovu Masic (4 pages a week, 208 a year) and a charming 
Portrait of Morartas title page. Musical Intelligence: Musical Literatare : General Literature 


of the cnolecest quality. 
RICHARD 8. WILLIS, 257 Broodway, New York. 











BFFicactovus CURE FOR CORNS, BUNIONS, CALLOSITIES, 

Nails Growing into the Flies», and every Disorder of the Feet, by a New and Peculiar 
Method, without Cutting, or without causing t! e Slightest Pain. 

Mr. Levi, Surgeon Chiropodist, of No. 3 Conduit street, Regent street, London, and No. 50 
Bis Rue ce Rivoli, Paris, patronized by the Royal Family and Nobility of Great Britain acd 
France, may be consulted from 10 o'clock in the morving untill 4 in the «fiernoen, daily, 
(Sunday excepted.) at NO, 91 ELEVENTH STREET, BETWEAN FIFTH AND slXTH 
AVENUES. 

Copies of Testimonials. 
{From his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon II{., Emperor of France.j 

Je certifie que M. Levi enleve les cois avec une extreme habilete. 

LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


{From his Grace tke present Duke of Cleveland. ] 
I certify that Mr, Levi has completely cured my corns. 
CLEVELAND, 17 St. James’s Square, London. 
[From the Most Noble the Marquis of Landsdowne } 
Mr. N. Levi extracted a eorm from me with perfec facility aud success, 
LANDSDUWNE, 54 Berkeley Square, London. 


(From Robert Ferguson, Esq., M. D., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty of Great Britain } 

Mr. Levi bas most skillfully extracted two coras fiom my feet, without giving me the sight- 
est pain. ROST FERGUSON, M. D. 

2 Queen street, May Fair, Londor, March 3, 1838, 

From Thomas C Butler, Jr., Eeq.—A member of my family was operated npon in New Or- 
leans, in March last, io my presence, by PDoetor Levi, who removed a number of corns from two 
large bucions without pain, which had been extremely painful for many years, affecting the 
heal h very much, The reef has been entire trom excruciaticg pain, and there is no return o 
suffering. To persons suffe:ing irom like cause, I woul’ recommend them to have them ref 
moved by Dr. Levi, as an effectuai cure. THOMAS C. BUTLER, Jr., 

Uincinnati, Aug., | Sixth street, opposite Medical College. 

From H. J. Feltus, Esq.—Unsolicited by Mr Levi, I beg leave totestify to his successful ski! 
im having perfeetly removed a large bunion of long stanaing, withoot causing any pain. 

Pbiladelphia, July 27, .852. H. J. FELTUS, No. 4 Boston row. 

In addition to the above authenticated testimonials, mary thousse: ds more in bis possession 
Sue a are several from ladies of be highest rank) can be sen by favoring him with a 
call at his office. 91 KLEVNTH STRKEPFT, between 5th and 6th Avenues, New Yok. 

N, BL NO PROFBSsSIONAL CONNECTION WITH ANY PERSON, 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. _ 





Capltal,... . 022-2 cece ene woes BL,000, 000, 
Acsumalatea Pana... .....7: be ttt ty 
Annual Income... ... 6... ....e... oe GOV, e 


CONOMICAL Management, the investment of fonds in Canada at high raies of interest, and 
premioms lower than those of the majority of offices, yet safer, because carrying a larger 
allowance for contingencies, are amongst the characteristics of tuis Company. The Pubic are 
iuvited to compare its progress and position, especialy in reference to its Accumulated Assur- 
ance Fund, with those of any other institution of c rresponding duration and extent. 
At tbe dat» of the last published balance-sheet. toe total iabilities were $688,744, and thetotal 
a sets $976,116. showing a balance in the Company’s favour ot $287,372. The last year’s dividend 
of profit awarded to a-sared in Mutual Branch of more than one year’s standing was equivalent 
to 15 per cent. upon the gross premiums received in the year. 
Assurances are grauted ot erdinary or special kinds: For life, with or without profit; Endow- 
ments; Haif-credi: ; on Jvint-Lives and Survivorship. Aunuities immediate and deferred, 


RATES OF PREMIUMS TO ASSURE $100. 



































= | FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT, ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, 
— _-— 
a ' eer Haif Premium | Whole Prem. | At60, or death | At 65, or death 
4 | With Prefit | With’t Profit | 1.1 seven yenrs | rem’dr of lite if earlier. if earlier. 
25 $1 89 $i 73 $ 4 $1 8s | $2 13 $1 96 
30 2 23 201 1 06 213 273 2 38 
33| 287 282 1 23 2 43 | 343 292 
4 | 8 05 27 14 2 8&8 4 65 $71 
Detailed information and all requisite payers may be obi: ined on a: plicationso 
1HOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 


Hamilton, C. W., December, 1855. 
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HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, 80LE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRA, PRANZ Ay 
JALICS ¢ CO., Peath, Hungary, have in Store and ia Bond # Large Stock of Superior Red « 
and White Table and Desert Wines, the former rargine from $3 50 to $8 50; the latier (includ- 
ing Iwperial Tokal, Ruszti, Menesi, &e.) at rom $10 to $0 per dosen— ail of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated, FReDND, LENT, & GRiSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
= LS ————————— or 
SIMMS’ NEW WORK. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY” 
HARLEMONT, 1 HE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE; A Tale of Kentucky. By W. Gil- 
more Simms, Eeq , author of “ Guy Rivers,’’? &c. Illustrated by Darley. In 1 vol. 


l2ms. Prie+ $i 25. 

* This domesiic legend is foun ded vpon ectnal events of epmparatively retent ocenrrence in 
the ptate ot Kentucky. However strange the fuets may appear in the sequel—however in con- 
flict with what are usually supposes to be the femerh + an‘ characteristics of woman, they 
are yet unquestionably true; wost of them baving been conclus vely established, by the best 
test’ mony, before # court of jastice, Very terribie, indeed, was the tragedy to which they con- 


duc ed—one that startled the whole country when it took place, and the mouruful interest of 
which will long be remembered.’ 


Already issued of the some series of BORDER ROMANCES. Price $1 25 each. 
I_ GUY RIVERS. A Tale of Georgia. 
II, RICHARD HUR‘I8, A Tale of Alabama. 
Ill. BORDER BEAGLES, A Tale of Mississippt. 


In Press, to complete the Serica + 


IV. BEAUCHIAMPR ; Or. The Kentucky Tragedy. (in Merch.) 
V. CUNFESSION ; Or, The Blind H.art. [In April.) 


REVOLUTIONARY ROMANCES. 
By the some author, wriform with the above. Now Ready, Price, $1 25 each. 

I. THE PARTISAN. A Romance of the Revolution. 
Il. MELUICHAWPE. A Legend cf the Santee. 
Ill. KATHARINE WALTCN ; Or, The Reve) of Dorcherter. 
1V. THK SCUUT ; Or, The K ack Riders of the Conguree. 
V. WOODCRAFT® , Or, The Hawks shout the Dow ecte, 
VI. THR FORAYE8; Or, The Raid of the Ling Days 
VIL. KUTsW. A New Reveluuionary Romance. [In March} 
THE Y*MASSEF. A Romance «f South Carolina. 
SOUTHWARD, HO! A &peh of Sunshine 

JUST PUBLISHED 


MAGINN’S MISCFILANIES. The Sheke+peare P.per sof the late Wm Meeing, LL.D. 
(Vol. 3, of Misceilanies.) Annroated hy Dr. Mackenzie. In i-vel., l2mo. Price$l. , 

THE ODOHERTY PAPERS. Forming the first portion of the Misceliareous Writings of 
the late Dr. Maginn. Annotated by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. Perirnit. $2, 

For more than @ quarter cfacenury, the most remarkable magazine writer of bis time was 
the late William Magnn, 1.1..D., wel! known as the tir Morgem Odoberty of Blackwood’s Ma- 
gasine, and as the prineipel contributor for many years, to Fraser's and other pericdicals. The 
eombined learning, wit, eloquence, eccentricity, and hymou: of Maginn, bad cbtained for him 
(long betore his death. fn 1843) t! Aritle of the mecern Rabelais. His mayazive articles possess 
extraor: inary merit. He had the art of putting a vest quantity of #nimal +p:riis upon paper, but 
his graver articies—which coutain sound and seri us principles cf criticem—are earnest and 
well reascned 

«*s Un receipt of the retail price, any of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid. 


J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
NEW COLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT-BOOES. 


PUPLISHED BY 
Dp, APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LOGIC; Including Part I., Anslvets of Formula, 
A Part iI. Mech d Witbaen App ndix of Examples for snalysis and eritici-m, and a i- 
ous Index of Terms and Subject» Jesioned for the use of Schoc!s and Colleges, as well as 
Private Study and use.. By W. D. Wilscn, DD. One volume izmo, $1 25. 

Tuk? PRACTICAL PRONOUNCER, AND KBY tc Andrews and Batechelor’s New Freneb 
Tastructor. Containing an Intreducticn ; the Lessons of the Instructor with a Phonetic render- 
ing in parallel columns ; a French translation of the Keercises, together with an Appendix. 
By s‘ephen Pearl Andrews and George Batchelor. 1 wol., 12mo, 24] pages. Price $1. 

‘POLYGLOT READER AND GLIDE FOR TR¢NSLATICN: Consisting of a Series of 
Englvh Extracts, with their translation into French, Germen, Spanish and Ialian; and seve- 
ral parts Cesigned to serve ar wuiua! Keys. By J. Roemer, A.M.; (Italian translation by 
Vincenzo Rotia, pow rerds). Price $1. 

ELEMENTS OF LOGIC; Together with an Introductory View of Philosophy ir General, 
and » Pre iminary View of the Henry P. Tappan. 1 vol., }2mo, cloth, $i 26, 





eaern. y 
A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY IN FPI/OME. By Dr. Albert Febwegier. ‘Translated 
frem the Urigina) German, by Julius H. fe+lye. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $i 25. 
Ess | Introductory Note by Henry B. Smith,’ Bed. 
Union Theo! Seminary, New York. 


The History of Philosophy, hy Dr. Albert Schwcwier, is considered in Gei many as the best 
conclhe manual upon the subject from the rcheoi of Hegel. Its account of the Greek and of the 
German sysiems ts of especial value end impcriance. 11 presents the whole bistory of specula- 
tion in its copseeutive erder. Though tollowing the methed o° Hege!’s more extended lectures 
upon the progress of pLil:rophy, and though it makes the system of Hegel to be the ripest 
doct of philosophy, yet it also rests upon ipcependent invesiigatt. ns. t will well reward dill- 
gent stndy, and in one of the best worke tor # text-bork in our colleges, upon this negheted 
branch of sefentifie juvertigatin The tran:lation js made by # competent persou, and gives, I 
soubt not, a faithfal seodering of the original. 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


FOR MARCH. 
Contents. 

THR JUNIATA. By T. Addison Richards. Jilnstrated by Seven Engravings. 
COM. PFERRY’S EXPEDITION TO JAPAN. Tilnstrated by Nineteen Eneravines. 
PASSAGKS OF EAST#RN TRAVEL. By an American. lilnustrated by Three Engravings: 
MY NFIGHBUUR'* STORY. By the Author cf * Lil).” ; 
THE SENSES.—SM¥EULL. 
OINDSKELLA.—NOT A FAIRY TALE, 
THE ’GREs. 
A PISTOL-SHOT AT THE DUELISTS. ~ 
THE TERRIKLE TREE. 
THE DRAGON-FANG POSSESSED BY THE CONJUROR PIOU-LD. ‘ 
LITTLE DORRIT, By Chales Dickens. Ilivstrations: Little Mother. Making Of. 4 





Chap. 1s —— Mother. Chap. X. Containing the Whole Science of Governmen;. Chap. 
. Let ) oose. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

LITERAKY NO'ICES. Looss of the Month, 

EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER, 

WINDOLOGY, Illustrations: Ratsing the Wind. A Pair Wind. A Pead Wind. A Spank- 


ing Breeze A White Squall An Lili Wind. 
A March Wind, A Reavy Blew. 
ing-to for a Change of Wind. 
FASSIONS FOR MARCH, 
Uuder-Sieeve. Cap. 


No Magezine in Eurcpe or America is to well knewn; none bas half so many readers; and 
we may safely say, none has received so large a trivute of admiration from the enl ivated 
classes that delight in a healthy, diver-ified, elevating periodical liierature. It not unly covers 
a broader ground than ary similar publication, but itss more distinct) planted as a popular 
educator in ail the de; artments of an agreesbie aud instructive miscelismy then any work of 
which we have knowledge. In the fresher torms of history, in a ticles ef iiuetra ed travel, in 
biograpuical portraiture, in every variety of ersay, from tho graceful sketch of manners and 
cu tome to the didactic exnosition of great morel topics, in pleasant stories and animated nar- 
ratives, it is the forem #t Magazines of the cay. The best sul jects in art, science, and li erature, 
are treated in the best way for geveral reacing. The firesids never had « more ¢elichifal com- 
panion, nor the million 4 more entertaining tricni than Harper’s Magazine.—Meihodist Pro- 
testant (Baltimore). 

From the chud first learnirg to read, ard who can already erjoy a pieture, te the man and 
woman entering life and on to boary headed age, Harver’s Magazine will be sure to rarnish 
sume one or more articles that will int: rest at d emase, that will be worth the price of the num- 
ver. It is an equally welcome guest at the heor hs and homes of the labourer aod mil onaire, 
and holds monthly discow:se with bait mil iva of delighted auditors.—American Republican. 

Harper’s Magaaive bas now acquired « reputation and a cireulation seco d to that of no ober 
serial ever published in this country. The whole country bas reason to rjoice in its s _. 
N.Y. Evening Post. " jeccess. 

Terms.—lhe Magarise may bo obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the 
Publishers, at Three Dollars « year, or Twenty-five Cents a Nomber. The Semi-annnal Vo- 
lames, as completed, neatly bouud in Clovh, are sold at f'wo Dollars each, snd Muslin Covers 
are farnished io those who wish to have their back numbers unifo. miy bound, at Tweniy-five 
Cents each. Eleven Volumes sre now :eady, bound. 

The Publishers will supply * pecimen Nambers gratuitously to Agents, and Postmasters, and . 
will make liberal a:rangemnts with them for circulating the Magazine. They will also supply 
Clubs, of two persons at Five Dollars a year, or five per-ons at Ten Dollars. Cle:gymea and 


Teachers :upplied at Two Dollacs @ year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


HARPER'S STORY BOOKS FOR MARCH. 


HARPER’S STORY BOOKS, a Monthly Series of Narratives, Biographies, and Tales, for 
the Inst uctiun and Enteriuinmest of the Young. By Jacob Abbott. Embellished with namer- 
ous avd beautiful aco oom 

Terms.—ach Nua ber of ‘' Harper’s Story Books” will contain 160 es in small quarto 
form, very beantitully illustrated, and printed on superfine calendar en ¥ 

The Series may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, aud Postmasters, or from the- 
Publishers, at Three D. liars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Namber in Paper, or Forty Cents a 
Numver in Muslin, gilt. The cstege upon ‘Harper's story books”? in Nambers, which must 
Be paid cuenta? = = a cents. Sub-criptions may commence wiih any Number. 

»@ two Periodicals, ** Marper’s New Monthly Magazine” and ‘* Harper’s S. ” 
be supplie* to Subscribers at Five Dollars a year. . P sates fas 

The Publishers will supply Specimen Non. bers gratufously te Agents and Pos'masters, and 
will make liberal arrar geMents with them for ci culating the work. They wili also supply 
Clobs ct two persons at Five Doliars a year, or five persons at Ten Dollars Clergymen and 
Teaclers supplied at Two Dollars a year. Numbers from the ni can be lied. 
Also, the bound Volumes. Bl 

Five Volumes are now ready, elegantly bound in Maslia, gi 
BiB ho, y, elegantly al , gilt (each Volume containing three 

“Tbey are the best cbiluren’s books ever published. They wisely avoid the introduction or 
discussion of religious topics, yet such as ‘ bristian parents may vnbesittingly place in their 
chileren’s bands. he price is marvellously ow. Twenty-five Cents a number makes it about 
six peges of print and two excclient engravings for each cent of the money. The engravings 
alone, without @ line of letter-press, would be cheap at the price. One ged thing (hese Siory 
sooks will certainly accomplich ; henceforth inferior authorship and used up, worn out illustra- 
tions can not be paimed off on childven. They bave sumoples bere of what is best for them, and 
they are shrewd enough 1 ot to pnt up with auy thing of lower quality —NV. F Daily Times. 

Once introduced into the family circle, these books wiilever be welcome visi an s eagerly 
looked for by our young friends. “Every improvement in the typogravhic aud sylographiec arts 
is made to contribute to their embellishmen: — Detroit Free Press 

A most vainabje addition to the jovenile brary Always ful! of useful! information, and en- 
furcing the pures. mora! principles, they are writien in a singularly attractive siyie. and tend to 
cherish @ taste for reading of an inst: uctive character. Their interest is grea'ly enhanced b; 
the admirable style in which they are issue’. ‘Ihe typography is of a very supecior order, an 
the pictorial embellishments are excented in the vest style of maaan wood engraving. No fa- 
ta:ly can receive these sto: ies as mon:)ly visitants within their dwellings, and not gain @ new 
impulse to the love of beauty aud gooduess.—Courier and Enquirer. 


4 my g before ~ Wind. Wind Instruments. 
owing Great Guns. Scadding under Bare Poles, Lay- 
A Whirlwind. A Horrieare. A Calm. : . 
Illusirations : Promenade Costume. Head-D; ess. Chemisette. 














Sixteen Nambers are now ready, viz , 

JOHN TRUE ; or, the Christian Experience of an Honest Boy. 

THE STORY uP AMERICAN HISTORY from the earliest Seitlement of the Country to the 
Establishment of the Federai ( onstivution. 

THE STORY OF ENGLISH HisTURY, from the ea liest Periods to the American Revo- 


lutioa. 
aes STORY OF ANCIENT HISTORY, from the earliest Periods to the Fall ofthe Roman . 
pire. 
rtiss STUDIO; or, Illustrations of the Theory aud Practice of Drawing, for Young Artists at 


ome. 

fF KANKLIN, the Apprentice Roy. 

THE HAKPE< E>TABLISHMENT ; or, how the Story Books are made, 
TIMBOO ANIL FANNY; or, the Art of Self instruction. 
TIMBOW) AND JOLIBA; or, the Art of being Useful. 
VIRGINIA . or, @ Little Light en a very Dark Saying. 
EMMA ; or, the Three Mistoriunes of a Beile ly 
PRANK; or, the Philosopby of Tricks and Mischief. 
T46 LITTLE LOUVRE: or, the Boys’ and G rls’ Pietnre 
THE SPRATU GATE ; or, the Rule of E: clusi-n from Hea 
WILLIE AND THE MURTGAGE ; showing bow much may be accomplished by a Boy. 


Gallery. 
ven. 





BKUNO; or, Lessons of Ficelity,* Patience, and Self-demial, taught by a Dog. 
HARPER & BROTERBKS, Publishers. 
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The Atviow. 


February 23 





RICH BRONZE CLOCKS, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
ECEIVED THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 


— FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
of entirely new designs—for sale cheap. Also a large and beautifal assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 


LADIBS, 
1s «6S 
EK P 
o 








° 
I 


° 
L 
T T ° N 
in the United States. 


ROBERT LOGAN 4 CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 


SS. 
NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
—and has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
t, Trout Flies, dc., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call ard examine his 


Stock king their purchases, 
os THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisner- 


men te be the best Bait for Trolling ever inv 
UC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
Dee Aw ‘of fine Unsatentes Drees Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
London and Paris Houses, aud of first quality only. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CoO., 

BASKERS, No. 48 Willia Street, New York, issue Foreign 

UIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following Cities: 

Alexandria, Carlsrahe, Lisbon, 
Antwerp, Madrid, 
Athens. 


D 
o ° 
Is now a ‘* Household Word’’ 














ome, 
Rotterdam, 
Rio de Janeiro, 
St. Petersburg, 
Strasbourg, 
Sie nna, 
Smyrna, 
| cee an 


tettin, 
sueomnel, 
pore 
Sydney, N.8. W. 
rin, 


‘ Marseilles, 
Milan, 
Moscow, 


’ unich, 








ndon, 
arsaw, 
ic, Zarich, 
Ceylon, Lyons, 


ALSO, CREDITS FOR ut, 
d cies at 
Braaches ap sone oe 


AND CHINA ON TILE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
ATION OF LONDON. 
. ze ’ Salsa, 
Hong Kon mbay adras 
iz Singapore, J 
GREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
ranches A at 
7 So tee Newcastle, .....ccccscecceveceececsesssesece coo leant Raver. 
‘isbane wich... ..+e+s ee «+» Moreton Bay. 
= _ Victoria Branches : v 


Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton, 
Castl Oi cos coc ccecteee ceecersessevcccesessscescs ss. mount Alexander, 
Ballarat. 

Bandhurst AGOnCy. ..00.00 cece cecee coe cee cee cee cee cee cece ces sDOndigo, 
Ovens Agency. 


, NROE & CO. 
be Ba LEITERS O 
ETTERS 
ria, 








American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
F OREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Aiso, CIKCULAR 
OF CREDIT on the pollowms, cities :— 
Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, M het 
Carisruhe, The Hague, 
Cairo, 
Cob 


thens, _ 

\ix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, 

] -Badea, ‘ Constantinople, 
D en, 

Florence, 

Franktort-s-M., 

Geneva, 

Gibraltar, 

Hambarg, 

Havre, 


Rome, 

R a 

Seville, 

Sienna, 
Smyrna, 

St. Petersburg, 
Strasbourg, 
Stockholm, 








Mareen, 
ayence 
Meesins 
Milan, 
Moscow 
Manich 
Naples 
Nice, 











‘au, 
Palermo 
. Pi 





] sa, 
Bremen, Prague, 





Breslaa, Malaga Riga, 
Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
STERLING BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 


GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. 








BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson’s Saloon. 
The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
Operating Room upon the same fioor with the Gallery. 
Largest Coliection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Photographs, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Of] and 
ter Col 4 
‘a MBROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 
Copies from cid Daguerreotypes, 
be produced at a nominal expense. 


Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
Daguerreotypes in everv style. 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 








MHE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, 4 remedy 
that ceres EVER ¥ KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never teiled ooo ix two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in bis possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure # nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles wil! cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles wil! cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to ive bottles wil) cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers, 

One bottle will eure sealy eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum, 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula, 

A benefit is always experienced from the first bottie, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tity is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in the system ; yetitisa fixed fact. Ifyou have # humour it has tostert. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ba’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over a thon- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, nny wo: my looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to & perfect state of health by one boitle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
jefin catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvy* disappear in from four days to a week. here is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eatthe best you can get, and enongh ofit. 
Price$1 Manufactured dl DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chieago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & brother To- 
tonto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is good for all, 

bartful to none, and highly necessary to thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dk. MCOLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & richand delight- 
fully favoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices « f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
ef the most valuabi pant, indig to this country and Europe, prepared with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and NIVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasded by any- 
thing ever discovered. 
Dr. McCLinTOcK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE syrup has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS, From one 
to six botrles bas cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, chronic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercuria! complaints, and all ‘he most serious disorders arising from the impauri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any prep jon ever introduced 

A. CUSHMAN & CO. 


Sold by all Druggists. 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 











ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared only and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne, 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.66 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL 3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus, 
HIS COMPANY offersthe following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates ofinsui ance without profits, 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
‘ge bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


NEW YORE 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, 
» RY at a ARCLAY, Fsq., H 
en ne > 
= ‘Gallatin Req. | 





EFERERS, 
late Governor of State of New York. 
M. Consul. 


. . BM, UO . 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. | J. Phillips a! Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Eeg. | 8q. 

MEDWAL EXAMINERS 





Authorised Capital, $5,000,000. 
Cash Capital Already Paid In, $500,000. |. 

Marine and Inland Risks will be taken at the Current Rates charged by Compentes of like stand- 
tng and responsitility ; discriminating, however, in favour of Risks of a desirable character. 
THE usual credit will be given on for fi y notes, and Serenty-five per cent. 0 

the prosits returned in Scrip to the customers, on a?l risks terminating without loss ; that is, 
the custumer paying the premium on eny risk, either by spec‘a! policy, or by an endorsement on 
his Open Policy, which terminates without Joss, will be entitled to participate in the profits of 
the business in proportion to the amount of the premium paid on such risks; and should a cus- 
tomer pay the Company ten premiums during the year, fa ny of which terminates without loss, 
a dividend will be declared to him on the amount of the eight premiums, even theugh the losses 
on the two risks exceed the premiums vesstves ae during the year. 


REOCT 
W..C. Pick i. John H. Elliott N. Chandler. 
J. L. Aspinwall, Jobtn P. Brown. H, F. Spaulding. 
Robt. M. Olyphant. James W. Phillips, Wm. G. Lane. 
G. B. Lamar. Geo. Parnes. Robt. Spedding. 
Richard Lathers. A. Lechaise. Samuel Bates. 
Allen. Chas, H. Dabney. J. B. Jobnston, 
Wm. Loeschigk. 
P. P. Rodocanachi, Jas, Benkard. 
Geo. Griswold. F. ©. Gebhard, 
OFFICERS. 
RICHARD LATHERS, President. JOHN A. PARKER, Vice President. 
J. FARLEY COX, 2d Vice President. 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. d WM. M. EVARTS, Counsel for the Comp’y. 
JABEZ WILLIAMS, JAMES ©. LUCE, Marine Inspeetors. 
ffice—Great Western Buildings, 33 Pine Street, New York. 


DELLUwCs ELIXIR OF CALI 
benefit to p bi by sick 


41, 





Hiram Hnatchison. 
Lewis B. Brown. 
Amos R, Eno. 
Geo. Bliss. 
Abraham Bell. 

G. G. Sampson. 
Jas. M. Brown, 





litatead 


SAYA.—A delicions Tonic Cordial, of great 
and d sia. Prepared only by 

3 & CO., Chemists, 

LIXIR OF GARUS. 

Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


T™5 GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation ofthe Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been eealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Finid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on “conquering and to conquer.”?’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair bet can he 
e by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa head ofhair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
n, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 
BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder ofthe age It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
mens have beeu sent to a number of exhibitions, aud wherever it has come into competition 
th other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and tarns 
Hair to a beautifal Brown or Black, without staining the skin. ‘In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefally used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
in the world. It is now universally p in London and Paris, 
OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided luxury. 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; oR, BALM OF CYTHERIA Temoves Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 


the complex 
To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
b. SANDS, New York ; HAVILAND HARRAL Charleston; S.S HANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN & CO., Mentreal; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNER- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, 4 CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Srown Street, Finsbury Square, and Ess Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughort the World. 


FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony o 
Hon. R. B. Coteman of the Astor House in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER ANDf 


AGUE PILLS. an Rh D 
TOR House, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Ounas. D. Desuter, Esq.— Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 yon agreed to 3 if 
medicine did netcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I 
bled tor several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through a — course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom I feel great!y obliged. I shall recommendthem with perfect confidence in 
ell cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Physictans say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and havenever kaowna 
person to have a second chillafter cemmencing with them. 
wu A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentewn, N. J, 
A. D. NEWELL, NM. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newell, abovenamed, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are heldin this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confidence, 
New Branswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. HEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street ; ©. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; OC. H. RING, corner John street and Broadwa: ;F. V. RUSHTON, stor 
Houseand corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO., and DYOTT &SONS py Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & C . Orleans and E. N. 8LO. 
5 Atl Loctnanit, O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 841 
roadway, -¥. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Toms, .....+<.++.0++-.Wm. Cumming, commander. 
NEW YORK, b] vee ee» Robert Craig, commander. 


150 TOMB... eee see 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... ....++-+-+++++- John Duncan, commander. 


The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and powerful steam - 
ers from New to Glasgow direct, as under : ; 
DINBURGH, Wednesday, 30th January, ai 12 0’clcck, noon. 
GLASGOW, Saturday, - 





DELL 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED eaeneee 
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Rates OF PassaGe. 
BD Io oc wees canes siheebe Pree ee eee eee eee eee ss dg open 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 


Campbell, John H. Hicks, . 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 :—fp | F. 0. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East lath 8. 
GEO. M. KNEVI1TT Genera ‘Agent for the United States. 





NOTICE. 


OTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSFD BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LUAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,”’ baving on .he 2nd July instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of thts Company will henceforth be condueted under its new name, ‘* THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIF# ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 1834, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, ee M.D., Chairman. 
A. Campbell Barelay, Esq., John Elliotsop, M.D., F.R.8. Jobn Moss, Esq. 
Charles Bennett, E-q., Thomas Colley Gratten, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Esq., 
Samuel King Charch, Eeq., Henry J. Hodgson, Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
eander Starr, Esq.— Auditors, Projessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
John Radford an? 
weeny me 4 DIR thicken 2 7 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
Montreal, oc. cccccccecs egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Halifax, N.S Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
BS, B..B- Hon. 8. Cunard, J. remain, H. Pryor. 
PC. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 
Starr. Agent. 


w. J. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. “oad, Hon. 
CO. F. Bennett, E. Stabb, 
N. Stabb, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZI& Accountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mercuants’ Excuance, MONTREAL. 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. K. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every information may be vbtained. 
The advantages offered by the ** International’? are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 


arnestiy recommended to the consideration of them. 

A TROROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at t'e Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

I. Thorough, because his agency embraces most of the best and most widely circulating jour- 

nals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefolly filed 

for the convenient examination of edver isers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 

ber of papers. 

II. Judicious, beeanse his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate, 

valnable, reliable information and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 

practic « operation, the trade of the several districis of the country, the character, circulation, 

and compsrative merits of the varions papers. 

III. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 

par sateeend by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions aod ad- 

vertisements. 


Manager, J 


St.John, N.B....... ovesod 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
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FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 


t AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 
bran —— e, including tueirown MAX SUTAINE. All the diferent varieties of Cla- 
ret an oc ines, 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee, 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 





sions of gued quality, properly eocked.......-+0++.- $20 09 
An experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer. 
For Freight or passage, apply to J. McSYMON, i7 Broadway, N ¥ 
New York City bills or Gold only taken, 


A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Uvlebrated BuRLINGTON Haus, Westpha- 
lie Hams, Beef Tongnes, &e. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies, All of 


which they deliver free of charge te all parts of both of the avove places and all the neighbour- 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines, —FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the fullowing days; 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Arago,.......Saturday....,. January 12/ Arago,.,..Wednesday......February 12 
Faltoa Saturday......Febra’y 9] Fulton,,,,.Wednesday......Maich 12 
Arago .,. ... Saturday, 8| Arago,....Wednerday..... i 
Fulton... ... Saurday 5) Fulton, ....Wednesday..... 
Arago Saturday 8/ Arago >... .Wedneeday...... 
Fulton,,. ... Saturday... $11 Fulton, ,,.Wedne-day......J 
Arago Saturday Juce 28 oo. - Wednesday...... 
Fulton... ... Saturday,.,.... July . Wednesday..... 
Saturday Avgust 23 Wednesday..... 
. Septem. 20 
. October 18 i9 


Saturday..... coe Wednesday,..... October 
Saturday.... Arago,.,,.Wednesday.,....Novemb. 
Fulton ..... Novem. 15/| Fulton, .,,.Wednesday Decemb. 17 
These Steamers were built express!y for Government service, with double engines under deck 

and every care has been taken in the construction of hv!) and machinery to evture safety and 
speed. The ships have five water-tight compartments enclotring the enginer, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps beirg free to work the 
ove? of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience bas demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction, The accommodations for passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be cesired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE, 
From New York te Southampton or Havre, ... 


i . Mareh 
Agee 
ay 

. May 


24 


«+eees- First Cabin,,....03.. $130 00 
oo meceng ** 75 00 
oe Sorry). ear TU RT ERTL 
ecccceces Second * ..,.+05... 500 franes. 
To Passengers going to London these Steamers offer the advantuges of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London, No passage secured until peid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. Ail Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post office. 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 58 Broadway. 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 


From Havre or Southampton to New York, 
“ “ “ 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... ... ...+.+..-.+- $19 | Secon Cabin Passage... .. 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ......- «2. ... ... $110 | Second Cabin Passage.,.. 
w@ The ships from ton call at Halifex. 
Perala,.. .ccccceces Capt. JUDKINS, | Canada,,........-0seeeees 
AraDdin, ...65 ++ ecerseese. Capt, TONE, | Ammeriva,,.....0- eee 
Di acens onsen seeenben Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Niagara,...... cap Kerri, 
Africa, . Japt. Harrison. | Europa, .,...............Oapt. J. Lrrcu. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green ov starboard bow—rea or port 
bow. 


oo. 87 
$c0 


... Cart. Tange, 
+e+e.-Capt. FHANNON, 


eee wee wee 


eee trees wee 


« ooe Wednesday,....-.. 
ee Wednesday, ° 
+ee+ Wednesday, 
. . Wednesday, 
. Wednesday. 
Wednesday, 
Wenuerday, 
. k, = I bn a500.s000 00 
Berth 
Ab experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jeweire 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof tt erein 
x 


pressed. 
For freight er passage, apply to 


. From,....Boston.... 


Jennary 30, 
.-N. York, 


185 
+...Februsry 6, ** 
. February 1+, ‘ 
. February 20, ** 
February 27, 
March 


“ 


“ 


19, 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling G: cen. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THB 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. KE. Cavendy. | HERMANN, ...-..0..+...Capt. EB. Higgins 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proroszp Datzs or Saitingc—1&6. 


From New York. from Brennen, From Southampton for N. York 
atey Wednesaay. 
oe .Feb. ri 


Washington... ... Nov. o coe DOC, 
Stopping at Southampton both going and cetareing, they offer to passengers proceeding toLes- 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the —e both of time and money. 
Price of from New York to Southampton and Bremen, Srst cabin, main saloon, iiso art 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and New rs must pass throngh the Post Office, 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experienced surg is attached to each st % 
For freight or passage apply to 

©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York 


CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 





C, A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
WM, ISELIN, Havre. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


YECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on 
b Let of each month, as follows :— 

Havre, 
16th Febrnary, 
16th Jane. 
16th October, 
16th March, 
16th July, 
16th November, 
16th 4 pril, 
16th Augnat. 
16th December, 
6th Ma 


Ist January 
ist May.... Trot 
lst September ......... 
lst February .... 
Ist JUme, ... .eccereces 
Ist Octoder, .,..cc.-e0e. 
DU BEE 0 On 600 05 000 cob ee ecesececs 
DUPE 6 0b .5 so 40.0.06-060%6 00060000 000 
lst November... 
BUS BOGE occ cscccccrecceseove cocece : 
Ist August , ...cceesecccrecccseees% L6th September, 
Ist December... ........-000eseeeeee.€ 16th January, 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al) requisite articles for the com 
fort and conveni of 8, and ded by men of experience in the trade. The price 


of is $100, without wines or —_ 
Booda sent to the subecribera will be forwarded tree from any charge but those actually 
incurred, BOYD & HINCKEN, Agexta, 
161 Pear! street, 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


Rook Licut. (new) Kossvuta. ANTARCTIC. 
ALBION, (new) HeEtors ANDREW FOSTER. 
Driver. (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. 
NortTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. 
Witiiam Tapscott. .Z, Hoveuron. 
ARCTIC. EmeRrAtpIsie. (new) CONTINENT. 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA. (new) Conse. 
Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (pew) New HAMPSHIRE. 
CHIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. 
ROBENA. BENJAMIN ADAMS, Racer. 
CONSTELLATION, E. Z. ADRIATIC. 
The **X’’ Line of London 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. 
OCEAN QUEEN, Henprick Hupson, PaLestTine. (Dew) 
DEVONSHIRE. Marcaret Evans, AMERICAN EaGue. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New York. 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. Gecrge’s Buildings, Liverpool. 


ST. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master. 


8T.NICOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


MERCURY, 
French , master. 


WILLIAM TELL, 
J. Funck, master, 


ete eee te eeare 
Ste tee reeeene 
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SHAMROCK. (new) 
QUEEN oF CLIPPERS (n) 
City OF BROOKLYN. () 
Empire. 
RAPPAHANNOCK, 
CHARLES Buck. 
Forest Kina. 
Ricuarp Morss. 
GLANCE. 

CENTURION, 


Packets. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 


to 





THE INTERNATIONAL bat ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


F oO . 
(Late Nationai Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrick OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
THE Undersign ecnereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Asstrancé 
Society of London, has Aa changed by ao Act of Parliament to which the Roya] Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE INrERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANUCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any oftheir numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Robert J. Dillon, 
©. Edward Habicht, 
Fanning ©. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 

Danie! Parish, Paul spofford, J. G. Holbrooke. 
SoxicitoR—Robert J. Dillon. Consvuttine Counser—J. W. Gerard. 
MepicaL Examiners—S. 8S. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transucted, affording thereby every 
possible advantage of pr and att to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
Settlement of Claims, &c. 

‘All Policies are issned at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 


A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the cenedt of all weley nanos in the United States. 
} E. HA u 


HT, 
J. &@. HOLBROOKRE. } General Agents. 


HC WARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. : 
HIS COMPANY HAVING AN” AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, or a limited period. 
Policies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally, 
No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
SPECIAL PsRMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


jum. 
— BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joseph Foulk, James F, Hall, 
Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, 
John Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, 
James », Sandford, Curtis Judson. 
John R, Suydam, N. H. Wolfe, 
Heury Beadel, Albert Ward, Jobn 8S. Harris, 
John Gray, Jobo L. Buckley, George Clark, 


J. W. Keilog. 
JACOB REESE, President. 


John J. Palmer, 


Caleb Barstow, 
James Boorman, 


B. F. Wheelright, 
Henry Ludiam, 





P 








Jacob Reese, 

S. Cambreleng, 
Robert Schell, 
George W. Riggs, 
Francis A. Palmer, 
F. W. Edmonds, 
Henry 8S. Leverich, 


. Howes, 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. 
Medical Examiners, 


Cuarces D. Surta, M.D., 21 West léth St. Epwarp Frenps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street. 
(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M. 
Joun T. Metcatr, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. CamBRELENG, Esq., Counsellor. 


oo Cem 


John W. Messerean, 
Joseph Britton, 
Benjamin Babcock, 
Eugene Dutilh, 
Alexander Muir, 














Ww. YOUNG, 





ing country adjacent thereto. 


W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. | 


8. J. AHERN, OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN &T. 





